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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 




HE following tale is one of a series 
written and published nearly forty 
years ago by the Rev. George 
Brittaine, Rector of Kilcommack, in 
the County of Longford. For many 
years the whole series has been out of 
print. As Ireland is now attracting a great 
deal of attention, and compelling an inquiry 
into the causes of her chronic discontent, 
the representatives of the late Mr. Brittaine 
have thought it advisable to re-publish his 
tales, and they have done me the honour 
to ask me to prepare this new edition for 
the press. I have^ accordingly, re-written 
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and completely revised the first of the tales, 
— ** Irish Priests and English Landlords." 
I have not made any material alteration in 
the incidents, but have introduced ex- 
planatory sentences here and there, where 
they appeared to be required, in order to 
impart greater clearness to the narrative. 
I have also prefixed titles to the chapters, 
so that the reader may have in his mind 
the prominent mcident in each. For the 
same reason I have placed a title at the 
head of each page. 

The condition of the Irish Roman Catholic 
peasant is not materially different from 
what it was forty years ago. Education 
has made progress, and wealth has increased; 
but the farming classes — especially in the 
west and south — ^are as much imder the 
influence of political adventurers and ecclesi- 
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astical despots as ever they were. In proof 
of this assertion I appeal to the columns of 
the daily press, which tell of the dangerous 
agitation now going on in connection with 
the " Land Question ; " and which tell also 
of outrages perpetrated against unoffending 
Protestants in the sacred name of "Religion." 
The influence of Irish Roman Catholic 
priests is not quite so great as it was 
when Mr. Brittaine's tales were written ; 
but it is still powerful enough to be the 
source of much mischief If Irish peasants 
are disloyal and disaffected, it is because the 
seeds of disloyalty and disaffection are sown 
in their hearts, and then carefully nurtured 
by the Roman priesthood. And yet 
"English landlords" think that they are 
adopting a wise policy when, like the young 
Squire of Croom Castle in the following tale, 
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they do their very best to strengthen the 
influence of " Irish priests." 

In the country towns and villages of 
Ireland the habits, the manners, and the 
customs of those who belong to the peasant 
or artizan class, are very much what they 
were forty years ago. The following tale, 
therefore, will serve to convey to the reader 
an accurate impression of Irish rural life as 
it is now. There is hardly an opinion ex- 
pressed in the following pages which is not 
expressed now by priest, peasant, or land- 
lord, according to the position which each 
occupies. There is not a scene described 
which might not be witnessed now in any 
village or small town in Ireland, if the 
same combination of circumstances were to 
arise. This new edition of "Irish Priests 
and English Landlords" will, therefore, 
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it is to be hoped, find its way into the 
hands of a very large number of readers, 
who may learn from it that the only 
remedy for the " wrongs of Ireland " is the 
widespread circulation of the Bible and the 
teaching of "pure and undefiled religion." 

My task has been a very humble one 
indeed, but I have tried to do faithfully 
what was required of me. I shall be quite 
satisfied if those who peruse this tale feel 
one half of the pleasure in reading it that 
I have felt in editing it. If the verdict 
that shall be pronounced by the pubhc 
upon this attempt be one of approval, the 
rest of the series may at some future time 
be similarly edited and republished. 

H. S. 

DvbUn, 

Sbftembbb, 1879. 



PEEFACE 
TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 




T w^« intended not to preface this 
tale with any introductory obser- 
vations, until a friend to whom 
the manuscript was shown objected 
to some of the incidents, that they 
were not sufficiently probable, or at any 
rate, not likely to gain credit from the 
generality of readers. There may be some 
force in this objection ; for only those who 
have lived on terms of intimacy with the 
Irish pea^try can understand their feel- 
ings, or sympathise with them in the 
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peculiar circumstances in which they are 
placed. 

The author's aim has been however to 

« 

give a true picture of the Irish peasantry, 
to show how their religious teachers, if 
they are Roman Catholics, interfere with 
and regulate every event of their lives, 
and how this interference is in numberless 
instances tolerated only from the fear of 
supernatural judgments which, it is firmly 
believed, the priest has power to call down. 
This design, it is evident, would have been 
frustrated if the author had permitted 
himself to invent or to exaggerate facts; 
or to relate as a matter of ordinary occur- 
rence that which might possibly have 
occurred once imder exceptional circum- 
stances. He therefore thinks it necessary 
to state that many of the incidents related 
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in this tale have come under his own 
observation, and that some have been re- 
lated to him by persons of unquestionable 
veracity. He confidently appeals to those 
who have had opportunities of learning 
the true condition of the Irish pea^try, 
and asks them whether they cannot bear 
him out in his assertion, that the facts 
related in the following pages are not only 
all probable, but that facts similar to these 
are of every day occurrence in Ireland. 
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CHAPTER L 

AN lEISH WELCOME. 

ERHAPS of all "the thousand natural 
ills that flesh is heir to," there is 
not one more decidedly disagree- 
able than that of being obliged to 
do something for a livelihood when 
there exists an almost invincible pro- 
pensity to idleness. So, at least, it appeared 
to Edward Eyrebury, the hero of, or rather 
the principal personage in the following 
narrative, when he found himself obliged 
to choose a profession. He had no fortune, 
as many young men in his social position 
have. His mother by the strictest economy 

B 




2 Choosing a Profession. 

had contrived to give him a good education, 
the expense of which had made great in- 
roads on her slender income. She intended 
him for the bar ; and she fondly hoped, 
as mothers always do, that he would either 
" achieve greatness," or else that he would 
" have greatness thrust upon him." Edward 
had early entered into the spirit of his 
mother's prognostications, which, though 
sufficiently extravagant, many mothers have 
indiilged for their sons on much more slender 
grounds ; for Edward Ejo-ebury was cer- 
tainly not deficient in understanding. He 
had a lively imagination, with some taste ; 
and he possessed great fluency of speech, 
which his fidends sometimes miscalled elo- 
quence. With these qualifications, had he 
possessed the requisite diligence, he might 
have risen in time to a position of respecta- 
bility at the bar ; but like many other yoimg 
men, he hated the idea of plodding, and 
avoided hard work whenever it was possible 
to do so. He hoped to reach the goal at 
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which he was aiming by a jump or short 
cut. Not that he ever gave utterance to 
this hope in words ; but his conduct indi- 
cated that he really entertained the hope. 
After magnanimously waiting for nearly 
four years for the lucky, undefined some- 
thing, which was first to admit him into a 
lucrative profession, and then to bestow 
upon him an abimdant fortime, he became 
disheartened, dissatisfied with his prospects, 
and thoroughly imsettled. It was time 
however to think seriously of something, 
and after sundry consultations with his 
mother, it was resolved that he should do 
what many had done before him, under 
similar circumstances, enter into holy orders, 
or to use the current phrase, " go into the 
Church." 

Mrs. Eyrebury was sadly disappointed 
when she found that her son had given up 
all thoughts of becoming a barrister, and 
had resolved to become a clergyman. She 
had so long dreamt of his one day sitting 
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on the woolsack, that it amounted ahnost to 
an annihilation of his personal identity to 
think of him in lawn sleeves. As she pos- 
sessed, however, a large share of her son's 
power of imagination she quickly accom- 
modated her ideas to the altered circum- 
stances of the case ; and her reveries were 
quite as pleasing when she fancied herself 
adjusting on her son's person the Episcopal 
robes, as they had formerly been when she 
supposed herself employed in arranging the 
folds of the robes of a future Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

The subject of the change of profession 
was of course warmly debated in the family 
circle. Hopes were entertained by all that 
the change would prove a very desirable one. 
The Eyreburys were a yoimger branch of a 
noble family, and could reckon up a long list 
of titled relatives, whose services were imme- 
diately to be put into requisition. There 
was an old Lord Clanversdale, who was 
cousin-german to the late Mr. Ejo-ebury, 
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Edward's father ; and there was a still older 
Lady Anne Wolfbum, another cousin-ger- 
man, who wa^ mother-in-law to a bishop. 
There were beside these other relations, too 
numerous to mention, who possessed what is 
commonly called " great interest in the 
Church." 

" However, my dear," said Mrs. Eyrebury, 
" Lady Anne must be our sheet-anchor for 
the present : a letter from her to the bishop 
will settle the matter of ordination at once. 
When that is over we can enter into com- 
munication with the other branches of the 
family : there will be no difficulty about 
obtaining a Kving ; but I must particularly 
request, my dear boy, that you will not 
bury yourself in some obscure country par- 
sonage, as your father did. All that you 
require is a field — ^remember, I say a field — 
in which you can display your talents to 
advantage, and promotion will soon foUow. 
I will at once write the rough draft of my 
letter to Lady Anne, and you can revise it. 
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The sooner the business is settled the 
better." 

The rough copy was written and the con- 
tents of it discussed. The fair copy was to 
have been made the next day, but it was 
not : the day after it was again neglected, 
and so day after day passed away until a 
whole month had elapsed since Mrs. Ejnre- 
bury had resolved to write to Lady Anne 
at once. 

By one of those sudden freaks of fortune 
which occasionally though rarely are heard 
of, the whole course of Edward Ejnrebury's 
life was changed. Fate had designed him 
neither for a judge nor for a bishop, but for 
the less enviable position of a landlord in 
Ireland^ 

Exactly one month after the conversation 
about Lady Anne and the Church, the post 
brought a letter which announced that an 
eccentric old man, a Mr. Dashenvelt, whose 
connection with the Eyreburys was so re- 
mote that it could with difficulty be traced. 
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had died, leaving Edward Eyrebxuy heir to 
all that he possessed, for no other reason, as 
he said, than that he could not find a 
nearer relation. The first intimation of 
this change of fortune came fi-om the attor- 
ney who had drawn Mr. Dashenvelt's will ; 
and certaLoly the fortune was as splendid 
as the announcement of it was unexpected. 
An estate worth £10,000 a year, imincum- 
bered, in a beauti&l aad improving part of 
Ireland : a castle and a magnificent demesne, 
including a lake with well-wooded islands ; 
three thriving villages on the property, and 
such a number of freeholders as would en- 
sure his return to Parliament at the next 
election, provided he gained the support of 
Lord Eversham, who would, it was well 
known, be glad to turn out the Beverleys. 
A few days after the first annoimcement 
had arrived, a. second letter reached the Eyre- 
burys, from the agent on the estate, verify- 
ing the attorney's report in all its essential 
circumstances, but detracting from the mag- 
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nitude of some of his details. The rent-roll 
of the estate was seven thousand, not ten 
thousand a year; the county in which it 
was situated was not particularly interesting, 
because of the large tracts of bog intersect- 
ing it in all directions ; the castle, for it was 
actually called Croom Castle, was described 
as an excellent modem dwelling house ; the 
demesne with its lake and islands were 
mentioned, and said to be on a tolerably 
extensive scale ; and of the villages nothing 
was said which would lead any one to think 
of them as in any way extraordinary, unless 
perhaps their names deserved to be thus 
called. They were Ballynagratty, Tubber- 
curry, and Lisahuddhart. 

After the first burst of joy and congra- 
tulation was over, and as soon as Mrs. 
Eyrebury found time to think, she dis- 
covered a considerable drawback to her 
happiness in the circumstance that the 
property was situated in Ireland, — poor, 
wretched, miserable, unhappy Ireland. To 
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Ireland and the Irish she had as great an 
antipathy as many ladies have to a spider or 
a toad ; and under the influence of this anti- 
pathy she strongly urged her son to sell the 
estate and with the proceeds to purchase 
one in England. Edward Eyrebury, however, 
would not entertain the thought for one 
moment. He pronounced an animated 
eulogiimi upon Ireland and the people of 
Ireland. " Ireland was a splendid country," 
he said, " and her people were an interest- 
ing, generous, chivalrous race, possessing 
more in common with his own character 
and feelings, than the English. They were 
also a neglected, an injured people, and if 
he ever obtained a seat in Parliament he 
might do something to redress their wrongs. 
His mother was anxious that he should 
have a field for his exertions, for the display 
of his abilities : what more splendid field 
could he have than that which Providence 
had allotted to him? Taking everything 
into consideration, therefore, he was con- 
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vinced his mother would agree with him as 
to the propriety of his determination to 
reside on his estate in Ireland." 

Mrs. Eyrebury never found much dijfficulty 
in agreeing with her son on any subject, 
and in the present instance she allowed hier- 
self to be convinced sorely against her inclina- 
tions. Although she quite admitted that the 
Irish were as interesting, as chivalrous, and 
as ill-used as heart could wish ; although 
she acknowledged that possibly it might be 
his duty to visit his Irish estate occasion- 
ally, she could not be reconciled to the 
idea of his residing there constantly. Her 
feelings about residence in Ireland were not 
imlike those with which most persons con- 
template a storm at sea. There must, of 
course, be something very sublime in such a 
sight, but few persons have the inclination 
to become familiar by personal experience 
with this particular instance of the sublime 
in nature : they are content to luxuriate 
in the description of a storm; they leave 
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others to luxuriate, if they can do so, in the 
reality. Edward therefore found it impossi- 
ble to persuade his mother to visit Ireland 
with him, and to witness his instalment into 
his newly acquired dignity, although he 
earnestly and affectionately urged her to 
go with him and to preside over his esta- 
blishment. Nay it was with the utmost 
difficulty that she could be induced to let 
Edward take his sister with him : her per- 
mission was granted only when Miss Eyre- 
bury solenmly assured her that on the first 
symptom of rebellion in Ireland she would 
hire a chaise and four and drive to the 
nearest seaport to take ship for England. 

After some weeks spent in making prepa- 
rations to take possession of his Irish estate 
in proper style, the light travelling carriage 
with aU its equipments one morning drove 
to the door. Man and maid were snugly 
packed in the dickey; and Mrs. Ejrrebury 
bade farewell to her son and daughter with 
mingled feelings of satisfaction and anxiety, 
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in which anxiety most decidedly predomi- 
nated. 

The journey to Holyhead and the voyage 
across the sea need not be described. In 
due time the leading Dublin paper announced 
the arrival of Edward Eyrebury, of Groom 
Castle, Esq., at one of the fashionable hotels 
in the metropolis. Miss Eyrebury forwarded 
a copy of her diary to her mother three 
times a week. The contents of this diary 
we should not have room to insert here, even 
if we had been favoured with the perusal 
of it, which we have not. We have, how- 
ever, been informed tha£ in the first two 
letters which she wrote home after her 
arrival in Ireland, she pronounced Dublin 
decidedly inferior to London in every re- 
spect. The county Wicklow, into which 
she and her brother had made an excursion, 
might have struck her as pretty if she had 
not lately passed through North Wales. 
The people to whom they had letters of 
introduction were civil and hospitable, but 
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they had the most extraordinary accent : 
the gentlemen were few in number and of 
rather a second-rate description ; the ladies 
were numerous, rather showy, but unskilled 
in the art of dressing themselves properly ; 
the inns extremely filthy ; the horses bad ; 
the postUlions ragged, and not by any means 
witty ; and as for the beggars they defied 
aU description and all calculation. 

Towards the close of a fine autumnal 
evening, our travellers having spent a few 
days in the county Wicklow, and made a 
good many purchases in Dublin, arrived at 
the village of Lisahuddhart, within a mile of 
Groom Castle. Here a scene occurred which 
can occur only in Ireland. For the first 
time in their lives Edward Eyrebury and 
his sister imderstood what is meant by an 
Irish welcome. 

In the centre of the village a large body 
of the peasantry was assembled. The agent 
had given them intimation of the expected 
visit of their new landlord. As soon as the 
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carriage contaiiiing the travellers appeared 
in sight, a tremendous shout or rather yell 
was raised, which, added to a feu de joie 
from half-a-dozen old guns, terrified the 
horses and sent them at a full gaUop down 
the street. Their career, however, was soon 
arrested by crowds of men, women, and 
children, who, rushing upon them from all 
sides in a dense mass, completely impeded 
their further progress. The foremost in the 
crowd began then to remove the harness 
from the horses so as to disengage them 
from the carriage. This was done in a very 
bungling manner ; and a scene of noise, con- 
fusion, and wrangling ensued which those 
who have not witnessed it will find very 
difficult to imagine : a dozen hands seized 
upon one strap, or clutched at one buckle ; 
and the harness was dragged up and down, 
backwards and forwards without one single 
step being gained towards extricating the 
poor patient animals, while a dozen voices 
roared out directions or wished bad luck 
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" to that stupid Jemmy Fagan, that didn't 
know his right hand from his left ; " or, 
" to that ommathawn of a Dennis Toole, 
that never could do a thing like any body 
else," or else threatened "to crack the skuU 
of that pestering Bryan Scanlan, who had 
no business to be there without a knife in 
his pocket." In vain the post-boys scolded 
and expostulated and threatened and offered 
" to undo the horses in no time if they 
would but be quiet for one minute:" nobody 
would listen, and nobody could be quiet. 

Edward Ejrrebury enjoyed the scene amaz- 
ingly and quite entered into the spirit of it. 
His sister could not make up her mind 
whether to be alarmed or amused ; but 
whilst she was hesitating, high above aU 
the din and uproar was heard the shriU 
voice of her English maid. Winter, who 
from her seat on the dickey was alternately 
screaming for help or imploring for mercy. 

" Never fear, Miss," called out a good 
humoured lad, " never fear : just sit quiet 
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where you are, and you'll see in what style 
we'll draw you to the castle ; you never got 
such a jaunt in your life before." 

"Oh, save my life, save my life, my good 
boy ! " shrieked Winter: " I will reward you 
handsomely if you save my life." 

" Much about you and your life ! " said 
an elderly man, knocking the fire out of his 
pipe against the wheel of the carriage. 
" Who'd be bothered about you at all at all, 
only for where you're sitting ? Can't you 
take pattern by the quality inside that shows 
no fear or dread. You ought to be proud 
to come in for a share of the compliment 
the tenants is paying them." 

" Oh, dear sir ! " cried the maid, " I want 
no compliment : aU I want is to escape with 
my life : if you don't let the carriage go on 
this moment I'll die on the spot." 

" Sorrah sign of death about you. Miss," 
said the first speaker : " the goose isn't 
hatched that'U eat the first crop of grass on 
your grave." 
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The last word, which unfortunately was 
the only one that distinctly reached her 
ear, completed poor Winter's dismay : she 
began to scream so loudly and so incessantly 
that every eye turned to the dickey, and 
every mouth gaped wide with wonder. At 
length Mr. Eyrebury, who alighted at the 
request of his sister, succeeded in silencing 
her vociferations ; and having been placed 
in the inside of the carriage between her 
master and mistress, she promised to go 
through the remainder of this perilous ad- 
venture with as much resolution as could 
be expected from a poor creature, abready, 
as she averred, " terrified out of her seven 
senses." 

This interruption gave an opportunity to 
the postiUions to disengage the horses from 
the carriage. Ropes were quickly attached 
to it, and the party proceeded rapidly and 
merrily towards the castle. 

When they had arrived safely at their 
journey's end, Mr. Eyrebury made a speech 

c 
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from the steps of the hall-door, which was 
received with loud shouts of "Long may 
you reign ! " " More power to your honour ! " 
Miss Ejrrebury having bowed in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment paid to her brother, 
a general shoujb was raised of " Three cheers 
for the lady," which were accordingly given. 
Then the crowd separated to " drink their 
honour's health," in whiskey supplied for 
the occasion. Bonfires blazed on every hill, 
and no sound was heard but that of rejoicing. 
The new landlord and his sister received a 
truly Irish welcome ; and when the inmates 
of Groom Castle retired to rest that night 
they felt on the whole very much gratified 
at their reception, the poor frightened Eng- 
lish maid only excepted. She declared 
that if she had had the slightest idea that 
she was coming to a land of wild Indians 
and Hottentots, she would have cut off her 
two legs before she would have ventured her 
life among them. 




CHAPTER 11. 

AN EPISCOPAL KEBUKK 

EMEMBEB," Said Father Dennis Mo- 
lony to his young companion, as 
they slowly rode down the hill 
which led to the long, straggling, 
dirty village of Tubbercurry, " Remem- 
ber that this is my advice to you, — ^to 
keep yourself asy. Why would you make 
enemies for yourself of all the dacent people 
in the country ? Take my advice and let 
them alone : you'll get nothing by it but 
trouble, and may be ill-wiU from both sides." 
"No fear of that," answered Redmond 
Grarraghan, a young priest lately appointed 
to the office of " Catholic curate," in the 
parish of Tubbercurry : " No fear of that. 
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I may be abused by the Protestants, and 
that's no discredit, whatever you may think 
of it. But do you forget what a handsome 
compliment the Bishop paid me for the 
defate I gave the Biblicals at Cloonbrefny ? " 
^^ Defate indeed ! " rejoined the elder : 
"just such a defate as Buonaparte gave 
Wellington at Waterloo 1 I won't say but 
the newspapers made the most of your 
speech : it read uncommonly well, even in 
the scurrilous pages of the Cloonbrefny 
Journal; and it was fair enough in the 
Bishop to claim the victory, for he knew 
you had truth on your side, and you ought 
to have won the day. But between our- 
selves, Redmond Garraghan, I was near 
sinking into the earth at the ridiculous 
figure you cut on that occasion. Why man, 
if it wasn't that you were bred and bom on 
the banks of the Shannon, your face would 
be burnt to a cinder with the blushes that 
ought to have been there. Redmond, my 
boy, you were never intended for a contro- 
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versialist, and if you take my advice you 
will drop the trade and never meddle with 
it again." 

" With aU my heart," replied Redmond, 
** if you promise to take my place. You know 
I was pressed into the service by order of 
the Bishop, when you and one or two other 
veterans shirked the business, — why, is best 
known to yourselves. I wouldn't for the 
world drop a hint of what the parsons say, 
— ^that your conscience told you you were 
not able to reply to the least instructed of 
their Scripture readers." 

" That's aU matter of suspicion at the 
best," said Father Dennis, good humouredly ; 
" and if there's any truth in it, we were 
the wise men not to expose ourselves. If 
we could do no good, we did no harm, and 
that's more than you can say. Och 1 Red- 
mond, you made a bad hand of it, and my 
advice to you as a friend is — have done 
with it." 

"And would you have me sit stiU and 
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the Biblicals carry all before them ? " asked 
Redmond indignantly. " Would you have 
our holy rehgion trampled on and revUed, 
and nobody to stand up and say a word in 
its defence ? " 

'' Softly : softly ! " said Father Dennis. "As 
for religion, that's neither here nor there; 
and, come now, don't be offended, — ^for all 
you have of it you'll never break your back 
with the load. But tell me, Redmond, who 
began the trampling and reviling ? Wasn't 
it you young fry from Maynooth ? " 

" May be so," rephed Redmond : " but if 
it hadn't been for them you might have 
thrown your cap after your flock long ago. 
The New Lights with their schools, and 
their Bibles, and their readers, would have 
been too much for you, the way you were 
going on." 

" A likely story ! " vociferated Father 
Dennis, beginning to lose his temper, which 
was not usually very placid. "A pretty story ! 
and very proper to be thrown in my teeth 
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by the like of you. Which of my flock did 
I ever lose till the Maynooth blustering 
came into fashion ? No, Sir ; instead of 
losing I gained dozens to the Church. I 
hope you'll be able to say as much for your- 
self when you're my age." 

" Times are changed," answered the young 
priest drily. " You had nobody to fight 
with. The parsons were all asleep and didn't 
care what was done so as they got their 
tithes. If I had been in your place I would 
have counted my converts by hundreds not 
by dozens." 

*' Coimting your chickens before they're 
hatched is no sign of good sense, young 
man," said Father Dennis, kicking his horse 
into a trot. " You have brought an old 
house down about your ears any way, and 
you must get out of it as well as you can." 

" Pull up, pull up ! " cried Redmond, in 
an imdertone ; and alighting from his horse 
was in a moment standing on the pavement 
in a most respectful attitude before a smart- 
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looking elderly little man, who had unex- 
pectedly come out of a shop in Tubbercurry. 
The elder priest more slowly followed the 
example of his junior, and stood before his 
Bishop. After a few words of greeting the 
three mov^ed down the village ; the horses 
were consigned to the care of two ragged 
little boys, specimens of a class to be found 
in every village in Ireland ; and the Bishop 
led the way to a large, comfortable-looking 
white-washed house at the end of the street. 

On entering a weU-furnished apartment 
on the ground floor, half drawing-room, half 
parlour, decorated with pictures of saints 
and a large engraving of St. Peter's at 
Rome, the Bishop sat down in an easy chair, 
made a sign to Father Dennis to be seated 
in another chair opposite to him, and left 
the young priest standing; awed by the 
presence of his spiritual superior, he would 
not venture to sit down until commanded to 
do so. 

" Father Dennis Molony," said the Bishop 
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after a short pause, " I am very glad that 
we have met. I was thinking of sending 
for you to inquire why my orders respecting 
the school at Drimbeg have not been obeyed. 
I am informed that at the last inspection 
there were not fewer than thirty-seven Ca- 
thoUc children examined by an Inspector in 
the pay of a Society which is decidedly 
hostile to the Cliurch. Now, Sir, I confess 
that I had hoped that after my last conver- 
sation with you, there would by this time 
have not been a single child under such 
heretical instruction." 

" My Lord," said Father Dennis, in the 
meekest of tones, " in obedience to your 
Lordship's commands, I warned the people 
to have nothing to do with that school ; and 
I was in. hopes that they would have been 
as dutiful in this instance as they always 
were before." 

" I wish for an explicit answer to my 
question," said the Bishop. " I have nothing 
to do with your hopes ; I simply ask you 
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why you have not obeyed my orders with 
reference to the school at Drimbeg ? " 

" I did obey, my Lord," replied the priest, 
" so far as it was in the power of man to do 
so ; and whatever your Lordship may have 
heard to the contrary, the Catholic children 
have been generally withdrawn. I say 
generally, because there are two or three 
obstinate people in the parish' who, with 
great submission to your Lordship, care very- 
little for what their clergy say, even when 
backed by your Lordship's authority." 

" And how has such a spirit of insubordi- 
nation crept in among your flock?" asked 
the Bishop, looking a little puzzled. 

" It's hard for me to say, my Lord," an- 
swered the Priest. " It's not because I have 
neglected my duty." 

" So you may think," replied the Bishop ; 
" but / tell you. Sir, all this proceeds from 
your neglect — yes Sir, your gross neglect. 
Did you not suflfer a fellow called a Scripture 
Reader to scatter poison from one end of 
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the parish to the other for more than three 
months before you took the slightest notice 
of him ? And when the matter was reported 
to me, and I reproved you, and you pro- 
mised to exert yourself, how did you keep 
your promise ? Is it not a notorious fact 
that that fellow^s head-quarters are within 
a stone's throw of your own house, and that 
more than once he has bearded you to your 
very face with his Irish Testament ? " 

" And what can I do, my Lord ? " said 
Father Dennis in a pitiful tone : " What can 
I do, when Peter Farley will harbour him 
contrary to my plain advice." 

" What can you do? " retorted the Bishop : 
" What can you do ? Obey my commands. 
Don't talk of giving advice : do as I tell 
you, and remember that obstinate disobedi- 
ence to the commands of the Church cannot 
be tolerated. You know perfectly well that 
the Church possesses ways and means of 
bringing her refractory members to a right 
sense of their duty ! " 
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" I can say, with a safe conscience," an- 
swered the Priest, his voice faltering partly 
from vexation and partly from fear, 'Hhat 
I have tried all means fair and foul, except 
putting out the candles on them ; and I 
threatened that over and over again, but to 
little purpose : the answer that I got was 
that they would turn Protestants, and read 
their recantation in the face of the world. 
And would you have me drive them to that, 
my Lord ? I cursed them, I abused them, 
I called them heretics, and told them they 
would suffer the pains of eternal torment 
for disobeying the Church, and they had 
the impudence to tell me that it was fitter 
for me to bless than to curse. One day I 
made a blow with my whip at the young 
fellow, when he gave me word for word ; and 
he and the father threatened to prosecute 
me if I dared to raise my hand to one of 
them. So, my Lord, I hmnbly ask your 
Lordship, what could I do ? " 

" Prosecute I " said the Bishop, rising from 
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lii8 seat in great wrath, and striding about 
the room, — " Prosecute indeed 1 I defy them 
to do it. Their lives should answer for it. 
The whole Catholic population would rise 
against them as one man, and they should 
find to their cost that the Church was not 
to be trifled with. Do your duty, Sir, fear- 
lessly, boldly; denounce the proselytizing 
schools, and all Bible readers or hearers 
from yoiu: altar next Sunday, and let me 
see who will dare to disobey." 

" My Lord, my Lord, you little know the 
Farleys," said Father Dennis, his courage 
reviving a little. " They are resolute and 
determined, every one of them, men and 
women ; and opposition will only make them 
worse. Siure, they are marked already. 
One of them was left for dead at the 
fair of Ballynagratty. They are affronted 
and abused on the road, in the market, 
in the field; turn where they will there 
is a bad prayer sent after them. Still 
nothing fiightens them; on the contrary 
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they are more determined to set us all at 
defiance." 

" They shall submit," said the Bishop, 
" or they shall leave the country." 

" Troth, my Lord," said the priest getting 
a little bolder, " it's my opinion that they 
will do neither the one nor the other. They 
have the example of the Byrnes, who gave 
up going to chapel last year and went to 
church, to give them courage if they wanted 
it. The Byrnes were threatened hard at 
first, but they stood their ground stoutly 
and no one has ventured to molest them." 

" Father Dennis Molony," said the Bis- 
hop, resuming his seat, " I do not quite 
understand you. It would appear to me 
that you mean to dictate : silence, Sir ! I 
expect you to obey my commands, to obey 
them implicitly, as the commands of your 
ecclesiastical superior. Attend then. Let 
the Farleys be made acquainted with my 
determination, which is this ; that they sub- 
mit at once to the commands of the Church. 
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If they ojffier any resistance to my authority 
let them take the consequences of their 
obstinate conduct ; those consequences will 
be terrible in this world, and in that which 
is to come. Do your duty, Sir : denounce 
all, without exception, who receive into their 
houses any person connected with the pro- 
selytizing societies. Go into all the schools 
in your parish where the Bible is read, and 
forcibly expel every child of CathoHc parents. 
Do it, Sir, in the presence of master, mis- 
tress, patron, patroness, parson, or parson's 
wife ; do it, no matter who may be present : 
and this day fortnight let me know the 
result of your exertions. You understand 
me. Sir ? " 

" Perfectly, my Lord," said Father Den- 
nis, rising and taking his hat, and inwardly 
thankful that this disagreeable conversation 
was over. 

^'Sit stiU," said the Bishop: "I have 
something more to say." And Father Dennis 
sat still, wondering what was to come next, 
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and wishing that the Bog of Allen were 
between himself and his Bishop. 

Redmond Grarraghan, during this long 
discussion between Father Dennis and the 
Bishop, had stood still, an attentive listener 
to all that was said. Over and over again 
he mentally congratulated himself that he 
was not the unfortunate victim of the 
Bishop's wrath. Occasionally he looked 
towards the door, and once or twice moved 
a step or two in that direction, as though 
he longed to hasten from the episcopal 
presence ; for he feared lest when the storm 
had expended some of its fury on his 
friend, it would reach him before it was 
finally hushed. He did not, however, dare 
to leave the room; so there he stood, pa- 
tiently awaiting the issue of events. 

" Sit still,'' said the Bishop to the elder 
priest ; and then turning to Redmond : 
" Now, Sir, what have you to say respecting 
Mrs. Ireton's school which was lately opened 
at Knockdara ? " 
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" There are seven Protestant children in 
it, my Lord," he replied, bowing profoundly : 
** no Catholic children at alL" 

"Then the people have attended to my 
injunctions?" asked the Bishop, in a tone 
of voice expressive of much doubt. 

" All entirely," my Lord, said Redmond : 
" there never was a Catholic child in it 
since the day it was opened." 

" Were there any attempts made to 
influence the parents?" inquired the Bis- 
hop. 

"A good deal of xmderhand work, my 
Lord, as I could understand. I knew there 
was some tampering going on, so I kept a 
good look out. For the first fortnight I 
stood as good as two hours every morning 
at the cross roads, and turned back every 
child I suspected. Indeed, there were not 
many, and they were of the poorest, — 
going merely for the sake of the clothes; 
but one and all gave over when they seen 
I wasn't to be disobeyed," 

D 
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" Speak English, Sir," said the Bishop : 
" say saw, not seen^ 

" Saw," whispered Redmond, quite over- 
come by this unexpected attack on his 
grammar ; and in spite of the proximity 
of his birthplace to the Shannon, blushing 
from ear to ear. 

" You see. Father Dennis," continued the 
Bishop, without noticing Redmond's con- 
fusion ; " you see what can be done in the 
very teeth of such a determined reformer 
as Mrs. Ireton. Really, Sir, you might 
learn a lesson from your curate. But, Mr. 
Garraghan," turning to Redmond; "am I 
rightly informed that you are the author 
of two lettera signed 'Bernard,' which 
have lately appeared in the Cloonbrefny 
Journal ? " 

"I am, please your Lordship," rephed 
Redmond, in that undefined tone which 
may be regarded as either deprecatory or 
confirmatory, just as occasion might require. 

"Have you any intention of continuing 
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the controversy wliich your first letter has 
given rise to ? " 

" I have, my Lord, if it meets with your 
Lordship^s approval." 

" My approval. Sir ! My approval ought 
to have been sought and obtained before 
you entered the lists, and provoked an 
antagonist with whom you are utterly un- 
able to cope. I suppose you are a^yare 
that Parson Leighton is the writer who 
has answered you under the signature of 
* Augustine ? ' " 

" So I have been told, my I^ord." 

*^ Then really. Sir, you rate yourself much 
higher than your ability warrants you in 
doing, if you suppose yourself capable of 
encountering such an opponent. I will not 
deny that you possess a certain dqgree of 
cleverness, or, if you choose to call it so, 
talent. You may be useful if kept in your 
place, which in the present instance you 
have, overstepped. Your second letter is a 
complete failure : you have exposed yoiurself, 
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and injured the cause which you intended 
to advance. I shall try and get you out 
of this scrape, as I fear that I may have 
been the innocent cause of leading you into 
it, by appointing you one of the champions 
of the Church in the late discussion : but 
remember, Mr. Garraghan, that you were 
put forward not on account of your com- 
petency, but because in the hurry of the 
moment I could not find any one to take 
your place. On the whole, you answered 
my purpose tolerably well : your deficiencies 
were set down to your youth and inex- 
perience, and all things considered, you 
acquitted yourself as well as could have 
been expected.'- 

" That is exactly what I said to him an 
hour ago," said Father Dennis, brightening 
up, " when I thought he was a little proud 
of himself I told him plainly that he was 
called in to stop a gap." 

" Your allusion was certainly an apt one, 
Father Dennis," said the Bishop; "and I 
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regret exceedingly that the gap (as you call 
it) was made by your modesty, which de- 
prived us of the powerful aid of your 
talents on the occasion." 

" I remarked the very same thing to him, 
my Lord," exclaimed Redmond, in great 
glee ; " this very morning, says I " — 

" Silence, Sir ! " said the Bishop, sternly. 
" Your gratuitous remarks to myself and to 
Father Dennis are ill-timed, Sir. You are 
too self-confident, — ^too proud ; you must 
be brought down to your proper level." 

" Father Dennis," I understand that you 
are acquainted with our new landlord, and 
that you have dined at the castle more 
than once since his arrival J" 

"Only once, my Lord, although I was 
asked a second time ; but I did not go, as I 
had to baptize a child on the other side of the 
lake. I assure you the gentleman expressed 
himself very kindly towards us, and said that 
he was very sorry he was not at home when 
your Lordship called at the castle." 
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"He seems to be a well-meaning and 
rather clever young man, does he not ? " 

"Oh, as well-meaning, my Lord, as you 
could desire ; very clever, and a staunch 
friend to poor Ireland." 

" Talks a great deal of our hardships, and 
of improving the condition of the pea- 
santry?" inquired the Bishop, as a smUe 
of satisfaction played upon his lips. 

"Hardly ever speaks on any other sub- 
ject, my Lord," said Father Dennis. 

"He has some intention of establishing 
schools on different parts of his estate, has 
he not?" 

"So he tells me, my Lord ; and they are 
all to be put under yoiu* Lordship's entire 
direction and control." 

" A very promising young squire indeed," 
said the Bishop ; " and one who may be 
very useful, with proper management. If 
he proves restive, he must be got rid of: 
we may possibly be able to bring him under 
control ; if we fail, it wiQ not be hard to 
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drive him back to England. I hear, too, 
that there is a young lady, — ^his sister, I 
believe, — is she as well-intentioned as her 
brother ? " 

" I can't quite make her out, my Lord," 
said Father Dennis : " she says she feels 
quite out of her element, like some one 
who had dropped from the clouds ; and I 
fancy she wishes herself back again in her 
own country." 

"It would be but charitable in us to 
forward her wishes," said the Bishop, in a 
tone approaching to jocularity; then quickly 
resuming a grave manner, he continued : 
" I can see no objection, Father Dennis, to 
your cultivating an intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Eyrebury, if he seems to wish it. 
You will, of course, as in duty bound, repeat 
the substance of your conversations with 
him to me. You are doubtless aware that 
you have no authority to consent to any in- 
terference with the education of the Catholic 
youth, and that any such act of interference 
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must be at once reported to me. Be as 
civil and as obliging^ as possible, and you 
may appear anxious to forward all his be- 
nevolent plans ; but remember that you 
possess no authority except what is derived 
from me. As for you, Mr. Garraghan, keep 
out of his way entirely. If chance should 
ever throw you into his company, endeavour 
to look modest and hold your tongue, if it 
be possible for you to do so. Do not expose 
your own ignorance : and in reference to 
other matters, I advise you, Sir, to be cir- 
cumspect in your conduct ; there are eyes 
upon you which »- 

Fortunately for poor Redmond Garraghan, 
to whom the Bishop was about to deliver a 
severe lecture on the subject of some slight 
irregularities in his conduct, a loud knocking 
at the hall door at this critical moment an- 
nounced the arrival of a visitor. The Bishop 
and the two priests looked at one another 
for an instant ; but before any of them 
could speak, a bare-headed and bare-legged 
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girl bounced into the room, with a be- 
wildered air, and an expression of great 
consternation. 

" Oh, my Lord ! my Lord ! " exclaimed 
the girl, "if here isn't the new jintleman 
from the Groom, and sorra a one but me in 
the house to open the door, and it's me 
that isn't fit • this moment to open the door 
to a jintlemaa." 

"Where's Mick, the scoundrel?" cried the 
Bishop, losing his temper and his polished 
accent in the alarm of the moment. 

" He's away, pounding John Dolan's pig," 
said the maid : "it gives us no pace, breaking 
into the garden, so he " — 

Here another loud knock was heard. 

" Send somebody after him in a minute," 
said the Bishop, pushing her out. "And 
do you hear, you, Mr. Garraghan, open the 
hall door, and when you have shown him 
in, be off with yourself. Father Dennis, stay 
where you are till he comes in, then you 
may go too. Oh, man, don't stand there 
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brushing your hat with your sleeve : put your 
hat down, Sir, and look like a gentleman." 

The words were hardly out of the Bishop's 
mouth when the door of the sitting-room 
was opened, and Mr. Eyrebury entered. 
Father Dennis stood for a moment, then 
bowing to his ecclesiastical superior and to 
the squire, he quitted the room ; and the 
new landlord of the Groom estates found 
himself face to face with Bishop Mac Royster, 
titular Bishop of Bogwood-juxta-Shannon. 





CHAPTER III. 

AGNES MUKPHY. 

o two persons could be better 
pleased with each other than Dr. 
Mac Royster and Mr. Eyrebury 
on their first interview. 
The Bishop threw off much of the 
stateliness which he assumed when any 
of his clergy were present, retaining just 
sufficient to give his manner something of 
the appearance of dignity ; at any rate it 
was a tolerable substitute for real dignity. 
Being an excellent mimic, he could with 
ease adopt the tone and manner of the few 
well-bred people with whom he had occa- 
sionally associated ; so that to a superficial 
observer that tone and manner appeared to 
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be quite natural to him. It was only when 
thrown off his guard by some sudden shock 
that he was stuprised in his native vulgarity. 
A very few minutes gave the Bishop a 
thorough insight into the character of the 
owner of Croom Castle : to say the truth, 
this required no great penetration, for 
Edward Eyrebury made no effort to con- 
ceal either his good or bad qualities. The 
Bishop perceived his weak points at once, 
and turned all the battery of his cunning 
against them. He contrived to flatter him, 
whilst at the same time he tried to impress 
him with a sense of his own superiority. 
He listened to him with apparent interest : 
he was gratified to find that their opinions 
on most subjects coincided, and he had an 
air of candour and honesty about him which 
went home to the heart of the straight- 
forward Englishman, and which rendered 
it quite impossible that he should ever 
suspect that this apparent candour was as- 
smned for the purpose of making a tool of 
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him. What particularly pleased Mr. Eyre- 
bmy was the kindly feeling with which he 
spoke of some of the gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood, who were known to be in the 
habit of speaking rather slightingly of the 
Bishop. He gave his detractors credit for 
numberless good qualities ; and if he glanced 
at an imperfection, it appeared to be forced 
from him by his strict regard to truth, 
rather than by any pleasure which he felt 
in their exposure. Even on the delicate 
subject of some late " recantations " which 
had occurred in the neighbourhood, and 
which Mr. Eyrebury introduced, perhaps 
rather abruptly, the Bishop suffered no 
harsh expression to escape him, but spoke 
of them more in sorrow than in anger. 

"You may see a specimen of the con- 
verts," said the Bishop, "from this window." 

They both moved towards the window, 
and the Bishop pointed out a large vulgar- 
looking woman at the opposite side of the 
street, whose voice was strained to the 
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highest pitch,. whUst she heaped unmea- 
sured abuse on two men, who seemed more 
amused than alarmed at her violence. 

" She is a very noisy neighboiu*," he added : 
"and were it not for the circumstance of 
her recantation, I would have long since 
felt it my duty to present her as a nuisance ; 
but my motives might be misrepresented, 
or rather I should say misimderstood ; so I 
have made up my mind to bear the annoy- 
ance with patience, — a virtue, Mr. Eyre- 
bury, which we Catholics are daily and 
hoiu-ly called on to practise." 

" But surely," said the squire, " on a re- 
presentation being made to the magistrates, 
they would use prompt measiu-es to rid 
you and the village of such an apparent 
nuisance ? " 

"One would suppose so, certainly," replied 
the Bishop ; " but prejudice in high places 
runs high in her favour. Mr. Leighton, 
the Rector, who deservedly indeed possesses 
much influence, and with whom she is a 
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great favourite, can see no fault in her ; and 
Mrs. Ireton, who has witnessed two or three 
such scenes as the present, speaks of her 
in terms of the highest approbation, and 
generally aUudes to her as ' the brand 
plucked from the burning.'" 

'*Is it possible?" asked Mr. Eyrebury, 
with unfeigned astonishment. 

"Ah, my dear Sir," sighed the Bishop, 
"you who allow your judgment fair play 
can have little idea what havoc reHgious 
zeal makes even in superior understandings. 
I reaUy believe . Mr. Leighton to be an 
amiable man : I know him to be a very 
learned man ; yet he thinks it matter of high 
congratulation that this wretched woman 
should be ranked amongst his followers. I 
also know Mrs. Ireton to be a well-meaning 
woman, and so far intelligent that he must 
be a shrewd fellow who could cheat her of 
half a farthing. She knows the value of 
money, and spends it cautiously ; yet my 
troublesome neighbour, Biddy Mulhaul, has 
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so contrived to impress her with an idea of 
her great piety that Mrs. Ireton has given 
her ahnost unlimited credit on her agent, — 
I mean of course for small sums, which 
however are comparatively large to a person 
in Biddy's humble position." 

Mr. Eyrebury was naturally indignant at 
such a perversion of common sense, and as- 
sured the Bishop that he could not sanction 
such proceedings ; or, as Mick Doherty, who 
was listening at the door, afterwards said, 
that " he would have no act or part in such 
mane doings." He requested the Bishop 
to believe that he had no intention of coun- 
tenancing proselytism ; that on the contrary, 
he would discourage it as much as possible. 
He thought it was of very little consequence 
what religion a man professed, provided he 
was moral in his conduct and attentive to 
his social duties ; and said that he had 
remarked that when there was much pro- 
fession of religion there was a proportionably 
small amoimt of the reality. To this last 
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opinion Dr. Mac Royster heartily assented ; 
and his visitor took leave of him with the 
most favourable opinion of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, of whom he regarded the 
Bishop as a fair specimen. He began, more- 
over, to entertain a secret dislike towards 
his agent, Mr. Goldtrap, who was one of 
the Bishop's bitterest opponents, and who 
had done his best to create prejudice against 
him in the mind of the young squire ever 
since his arrival at Groom Castle. 

The Bishop accompanied Mr. Eyrebury 
to the door, made his bow in his best style, 
and returned to his sitting-room, to muse 
over the incidents of the interview between 
himself and his young friend. 

Having sat for some time turning over 
in his mind what had been said on both 
sides, he rang the bell for Mick, whom he 
was anxious to question on the subject of 
the trespassing pig, when a jaunting car, 
the rattle of which he had distinctly heard 
for the last quarter of an hoiu-, stopped 

E 
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before the door, and from it stepped a short, 
thick-set, vulgar-looking man, wrapped in a 
large drab-coloured great coat, with an enor- 
mous muffler of red worsted about his neck. 

The Bishop's manners were again thrown 
out of their centre of gravity. 

"What the , that is, what — ^what 

the plague brings you here to-day. Eat Mac 
Royster, when you ought to be at the fair 
of Emlafad ? " 

"You may well ask that," replied Kit, 
sitting down heavily in the easy chair, and 
adding, with a rueful shake of the head, 
whilst he slowly uncoUed the manifold rolls 
of his red neck cloth, "Oh, man, man, I 
have news for you which will make the two 
eyes start out of your head I " 

" I know it all," said the Bishop, growing 
crimson with anger : " I warned you of it, 
and I will be no loser by your folly. I told 
you the Grahams were on their last legs, 
and you would take their bill for all that 
money in spite of my advice." 
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" No matter about their first or last legs," 
returned Kit ; "and no matter if their whole 
breed, seed, and generation never had a leg 
between them : the bill was a good one, and 
the money has been in my desk these three 
days. Oh, if that was all, you might just 
bear the loss, and be thankful that no 
worse was before you." 

"And what is before me? Out with it 
at once, and don't keep shaking yoiu* head 
as if you had got the palsy." 

"I may weU shake and tremble," said 
Blit, " and so will you too when I come to" — 

" Did the world ever see such a fellow ? " 
exclaimed the Bishop, quite losing his pa- 
tience : " am I to spend my breath telling 
you the same thing for ever ? None of your 
preambles ; but tell me in three words what 
is the matter." 

" Och, it isn't three words," groaned Eat ; 
" nor three to the back of them, nor three 
hundred to the back of them again could 
tell it : if I was speaking till to-morrow 
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night I couldn't. Well, well, don't get into 
a passion : you want to know what's the 
matter. Why then your niece is the matter ; 
Agnes Murphy is the matter ; your own 
sister's daughter is the matter ! " 

" Bad enough," said the Bishop, evidently 
relieved. " She's married, I suppose, to 
Kilbride ? I wash my hands of her en- 
tirely : let her portion herself since she 
married herself." 

" Worse, worse, worse ! " again groaned 
Kit, shaking his head most portentously. 

" Fie on the nasty jade ! " exclaimed the 
Bishop ; ^* she deserves to be carted through 
every market-town in Ireland. But is it 
for this you are neglecting the fair, and 
letting my bullocks take what care they 
can of themselves ? Of what use is it to 
be sitting there glowering at me as if you 
had seen something worse than yourself? 
Can't you get them married and fixed at 
once ? And as for the seven hundred pounds 
I promised her, why toss it to the fellow 
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with herself; for he has us in his power 
now, and maybe won't many her with- 
out it." 

" Well," said Kit ; " but you're wide of 
the mark, and I wonder you're so slow at 
guessing. Is it a trifle like that would keep 
me from looking after my own money's 
worth to-day, not counting your share in 
it ? Is it the likes of Bartley Kilbride, or 
what he could do, would take the sense 
and reason from me? Didn't I tell you 
how I'd make the two eyes start out of 
your head ? " 

"Do it then at once," said the Bishop, 
losing his equanimity completely : " do it 
and have done with you. What is it you 
have to say about the girl ? " 

"This is what I have to say," replied 
Kit, making a violent efibrt to be calm, 
whilst he gasped for breath, and every limb 
quivered with agitation ; " this is what I 
have to say : that Agnes Miu-phy, she that 
I was so proud of, and reared as one of my 
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own ; slie that you promised to make take 
her place with the first in the country; 
she, och, as sure a^ you are a blessed man 
and a Bishop, she is the biggest Protestant 
within the four walls of the world I " 

The Bishop was completely upset : his 
accent, manner, and attitude, which he had 
with difficulty kept under some little control 
during the last quarter of an hour, became 
altogether unmanageable. He rose from his 
chair, struck the table violently with his 
fist, and grinning in his brother's face, ex- 
claimed in a voice of thunder : " By this 
and by that you are either mad or drunk, 
Kit Mac Royster. If all the angels in 
heaven ofiered to swear to it, I wouldn't 
believe a word of your story." 

" I'm not mad," replied Kit, angrily ; 
" nor I'm not drunk neither : though I often 
was, and so was yourself too, if I would 
cast it in your teeth ; but let that go. I 
say what's true, and what all the world 
will know to be true too soon." 
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" Then at whose door will the shame and 
the curse lie, but at your own ? " said the 
Bishop. " Fine care you took of your orphan 
niece ; and I wonder how you have the 
assiu-ance to look me in the face and tell 
me of your doings." 

" Donat Mac Royster," cried Kit, indig- 
nantly, " you have no right to speak to me 
afiter that manner. I took better care of 
her nor yourself ever did ; and I have the 
honour of oiu* holy religion at heart full 
as much as ever you had, Bishop 'as you 
are. Was I a witch to know what she was 
turning in her mind ? Could I see through 
stone walls in the dead hour of the night 
and watch her reading the Testament ? Did 
you ever caution me against man, woman, 
or child, barring Kilbride himself; and I 
defy the world to say that he or one be- 
longing to him ever darkened my door since; 
though the shop suffered by it, and Betty 
Dalton got plenty of custom for her trashy 
tea and sugar ? What curse or what shame 
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will be upon me more nor upon yourself? 
If I was at my dying hour, I could declare 
before all the priests that ever said Mass, 
that I had no surmise of her destruction 
till seven o'clock yesterday evening, when 
my wife cotch her with the Testament ; and 
one word brought on another, and at last 
out it aU came. And did a wink of sleep 
ever go on my eyes through the live-long 
night ? Did a bit or sup go into my mouth 
since that hour ? Or did the shaking ever 
leave my hand, or the trembling stop from 
my heart ? Didn't I tear the hair from her 
head by handftds? Didn't I beat her till 
there was no life in her ; and bruised her 
arm, so that it's well if she can use it the 
longest day she lives ? WiU my wife ever 
do a ha'p'orth o' good after the shock she 
got? and will my poor chUder ever raise 
their heads before the world ? Och ! it was 
none of my doing : I'm innocent of that, 
and it's a shame for you to thrape up that 
much to me." 
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" Well, well, say no more about it," said 
the Bishop, who had recovered his calmness 
during Kit's long oration : " say no more 
about it ; it's a bad business, whoever is to 
blame. I hope you have not let her read 
her recantation, and so make the matter 
pubhc." 

" Have I this thxmib on my hand to stop 
her windpipe with ? " asked Kit, with a 
grim look, bringing his fist into contact with 
his brother's chin. 

" You forget yotirself, man ; you forget 
yourself," said the Bishop, drawing himself 
up, and endeavouring to recollect himself: 
" you should not speak in that way to me. 
We must have no violence. She will be 
brought about by proper management ; leave 
that to me : but " (relapsing into his natural 
manner), " how in the name of all that's bad 
did the thing come into her head at all ? 
How did the shadow of a Bible or Testa- 
ment ever come imder your roof?" 

" I'U teU you aU about it," said Kit, " if 
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you'll only listen, and not rise my mind by 
throwing blame on me when I don't deserve 
it. She made no concealment of how she 
went on last night, when it came upon us 
like a clap of thunder, though it was brewing 
in her mind seven long months before. You 
know after we persuaded her to give up 
thinking of Bartley, and threatened to turn 
her out v^ithout a coat to her back or a 
penny in her pocket ; you told us to try 
and keep her off thinking by giving her 
any divarsion that came in her way, till the 
match you had in your eye for her was 
ready. Well, we done our best : my wife 
and I have nothing to answer for on that 
score. Still she was low at times, and I 
wasn't sorry when old Pat Dinneny died, 
who was, you know, long failing ; for I 
guessed going to a pleasant wake would 
help to raise her spirits. My wife lent her 
her own new green shawl that evening, and 
I made a gathering of a parcel of lively 
boys and girls to set fun a-going. Who 
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should come in just after us but Bartley 
himself, who I thought was at his uncle's 
in the North. So all I had to do was to 
keep them asimder as well as I could, and 
I pinned him down in a minute to a jug of 
punch by my side in the parlour, while I 
winked to one or two of the boys to keep 
her in the corp-room, and to begin their fun 
at once. Happy I thought myself to have 
him so snug ; and I kep him fast at the 
punch, and gave him plenty of it, knowing 
he liked it. Now what could yourself do 
more for her soul and body ? And if you 
was sitting where I was, making him drunk 
to hinder bad doings, how could you guess 
what was going on in the corp-room with 
the passage between us ? When the young 
ones were sent in for sport, that long swad- 
dler, the guager's son, who had pestered 
the dying man with his reading and his 
talk, must come to look after him when he 
was dead, and in his sleveen way asked 
leave to read a bit to them out of the book 
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that Pat, he said, was so fond of hearing 
when he was aJive. Nobody had the spirit 
to turn him out, though little welcome any 
of them had for him ; so he read and talked 
and preached till they thought he never 
would have done. He might have gone on 
till morning, only Jem Mulvaney bethought 
himself to drop his pipe into a bundle of 
flax in the comer where he was sitting : it 
was in a blaze to the rafters in a minute ; 
and then all was in an uproar till the fire 
was put out, and the long swaddler thought 
it best to be off with himself. We had a 
fine laugh at Jem's trick, and enjoyed our- 
selves the remainder of the night in inno- 
cence and peace, for Bartley was asleep with 
all he drank. But that reading ; ah, it was 
that done the business. The words went 
home to her heart, as she could tell me to 
my face last night, and the very next day 
she had a Testament of her own, stole out 
of a heap of them that lay time out of 
mind with other rubbish under the stairs 
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in the back shop, after Father O'Rourke 
seized them from the scholars at Coobiabra- 
dish. He threw them to me for snuff ; but 
I never used them, afraid of offending the 
Protestant customers, particularly ould Mrs. 
Donlevie, who you know " — 

" Go on with your story," said the Bishop, 
pettishly, " and keep your remarks for some 
other time." 

" IVe no more story to tell," replied Kit, 
rather in a huff; " only she confessed hiding 
it in a hole in the ceiling over her bed, and 
night, noon, and morning she was reading 
it, when she was sure not to be seen. What 
she found in it, it's hard for me to say ; for 
whatever other sin I have to answer for, I 
am free from that of ever turning over the 
leaf of Bible or Testament till last night, 
when I tore to flitters the one my wife 
found with her, and burned every bit of it, 
even to the canvass cover." 

**As yet," said the Bishop, "you have 
given me no reason to suppose that she has 
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left the Church. Many good Catholics have 
looked into the Bible, — ^rather a fool-hardy 
thing to do, I confess, — ^but still they have 
not been much the worse in the end." 

'^ I can give you both rhyme and reason," 
answered Kit, " if you want them : she said 
it herself when we sifted her, and who is a 
better hand at that nor my wife ? At first 
she shufiled a little, but out it all came at 
last. Oh, if you had heard her. She ridi- 
culed the priest for forgiving sin ! She did 
more : she said you couldn't do it I She 
foreswore ever going to confession or hearing 
mass ; she said since it happened so, she 
was glad we foimd it out, her mind being 
unasy under concealment ; she said so much 
that I was forced to chastise her severely, — 
all for her good, if she would think so." 

" You say you never had a suspicion of 
her sentiments till last night?" inquired 
the Bishop. 

" Never, never, never ! " was the answer : 
** we thought all was going on fair and asy. 
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She went reglar to her duty. Kilbride was 
out of the country, and she lost that sour 
look you know she often had in her sulks 
when you ordered her to have done with 
him. Then instead of lolloping out of the 
windy to look at the officers, or settling her 
hair all day at the glass, as she used to do, 
she was ready to help my wife with any 
little turn about the house, and never gave 
me an unmannerly answer ; besides I never ► 
had to check her for rollicking with the 
shop boys, or pelting them with sods of 
turf, — things she was ever vexing me about 
before. Sure you noticed how genteel she 
was not six weeks ago when you slep at our 
house. Proud enough my wife and myself 
was of your commendation, httle guessing 
it would be better if she was choked in the 
cradle." 

" We must marry her to Ealbride," said 
the Bishop, "and the sooner it's done the 
better. Send for him the minute you go 
home. Have O'Rourke there before him. 
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Lay down the seven hundred pounds on 
the spot. You may say that I see her heart 
is set upon it, and I would be loath to cross 
her fancy." 

** You need pass no apology to him," said 
Kit : " he'll be asking no questions if he 
gets the money and the girl. But she won't 
have him now. Och, it's true, and you 
needn't be staring at me that way. I know 
what I'm saying. I offered last night in 
yoiu" name, when I seen the destruction 
over her head, to give her to him, and to make 
her portion a thousand pounds. I might 
as well talk to that chimbley-piece. She 
stoutly said she would never marry a Roman 
if he was covered with gold from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot." 

" Send for Kilbride as I desire you," re- 
peated the Bishop : " put seven hundred 
pounds before him, and let him manage the 
rest." 

"He's away to Liverpool with cattle," 
said Kit, " and he won't be back these two 
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months, so far as I can hear : besides, what 
use is there in sending for the boy when 
she won't have him?" 

"Enough of this for the present," said 
the Bishop : "I hear Mick coming in to lay 
the cloth. After dinner I will give you 
directions how to proceed in this unpleasant 
affair." 

Mick made his appearance with a table- 
cloth under his arm, which had evidently 
seen much service since its last visit to 
the wash-tub. One hand grasped two or 
three knives and forks, whilst the other 
contrived to hold a delf salt-cellar and 
mustard-pot and two large beer-glasses. 

" I'm glad to see you well. Master Kit," 
said he, stopping in the middle of the 
floor: "and how is the mistress and the 
young ladies, not forgetting Master Donat, 
who I judge is a fine brave boy by this 
time ? " 

" All well, Mick, I'm obliged to you," said 
Mr. Mac Royster ; " and I'm glad to see 

p 
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you keeping the good place I got you. And 
how is your woman and the childer ? " 

"Middling well, Sir, I thank you, con- 
sidering it's a poor world for a man like me 
to. reax a smaJl fairuly of seven childer : and " 
(scratching his head with a fork) " my poor 
manes is out of the question to give them 
meat, drink, and clothes, . and put shoes on 
my own feet fit to come into my Lord's 
parlour." 

" Troth, Mick," rejoined Mr. Mac Royster, 
in a condoling tone, "rich or poor it's a 
quare world ; and your betters, Mick, knows 
that to their cost, even when they have 
plenty in their pockets, and money in bank 
forbye that." 

" Christopher ! " shouted the Bishop from 
the hall ; " come out and let me show you 
the garden : a walk will refresh you after 
your long drive." 

"Walking or driving," said Christopher, 
meekly putting on his hat, " is all alike for 
any good I'll get by them, with the load I 
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have about my heart : " and turning about 
as he obeyed the summons of his brother, 
he added, ruefully nodding his head at the 
butler : " Oh, Mick, Mick, there's quarer 
things in the world nor you ever dreamt of, 
man !" 




CHAPTER IV. 



PARSON LEIGHTON AND HIS 
THEORY. 



Be have already said that Mr. Eyre- 
bury had come to Ireland with 
the laudable intention of pro- 
moting the welfare of the people 
amongst whom he had determined to 
fix his residence. He lost no time in 
commencing operations. Accordingly half- 
a-dozen dilapidated cabins were seized upon 
to be transformed into neat cottages, as 
patterns on which the tenants were to re- 
model their habitations. These, with the 
usual accompaniments of neat rustic paling, 
and a profusion of roses and honeysuckles 
in the foreground, were pronoimced by Mr. 
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Goldtrap, under whose direction they were 
built, to be real English cottages ; and con- 
cerning everything English Mr. Goldtrap 
fancied himself a thoroughly competent 
judge, as he had some years before spent 
six weeks in Cheltenham. For no better 
reason than this, immense numbers of Eng- 
lish people consider themselves equally com- 
petent to pronoimce very decided opinions 
about everything Irish. Mr. Goldtrap had, 
during his six weeks' sojourn in England, 
acquired an English accent, which he took 
care to display when in conversation with 
Miss Eyrebury, who was known to think 
the Irish accent vulgar. 

When the cottages had been completed, 
Mr. Eyrebury began to think of a school. 
An unsightly building, planned by the late 
Mr. Dashenvelt, nobody could ever guess 
for what purpose, and usually called " The 
Squire's Folly," was altered into a hand- 
some school-house, where the rising gene- 
ration was to be educated, on a truly 
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" liberal " plan sketched out by Bishop Mac 
Royster, — ^a plan which it was supposed 
would give general satisfaction to Pro- 
testants and Roman Cathohcs, without in- 
terfering with the religious opinions of 
either. He next granted ground for the 
site of a Roman Catholic chapel, and sub- 
scribed fifty pounds towards its erection. 
He planned the draining of a bog, a new 
road, and a savings' bank, in which labourers 
with large families working for sixpence a 
day might lay up the surplus of their 
earnings ; and he established a manufactory 
of straw plait, to induce the women to 
cover their straggling locks with decent 
bonnets. 

In order to ensure popularity, Mr. Eyre- 
bury gave dinners, and accepted all the 
invitations he received : he attended the 
petty sessions, and handed ladies to their 
carriages and jaimting cars ; he gave a house 
to the Methodist preacher, and repaired 
the ball-room in the village ; he attended 
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the rector's Sunday evening lectures, and 
patronised a company of stroUing players. 
Besides all this he talked, or rather tried 
to talk, to the peasantry in their own style, 
and only succeeded in affording them end- 
less amusement as soon as ever his back 
was turned. 

In spite of all his efforts his popularity 
was not so great as he had anticipated, and 
his endeavours to please were not always 
crowned with success. 

The six show-cottages, when finished, 
only contained six families, whUst there 
were thirty-four expectants, or 'claimants, 
employed in the garden or demesne, who 
were all equally in want of *' anything the 
master was willing to give ; " consequently, 
in gratifying the fortunate half dozen he 
gave bitter offence to the rest. The school 
received the unqualified approval of Dr. 
Mac Royster, but it pleased nobody else. 
Mr. Leighton objected to it from the first 
for many reasons ; the chief being the ex- 
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elusion from it of the Holy Scriptures. 
The Protestants complained, with or without 
reason, that their children were neglected 
by the schoolmaster, who was a Roman 
Catholic ; the Roman Catholics complained 
because their children did not get clothes 
at the school as well as instruction. Winter, 
the English maid, denounced it as nothing 
more nor less than a school for pickpockets, 
ever since her silver thimble was stolen on 
the day on which she generously offered to 
teach the head class of girls to mark her 
pocket-handkerchiefs. The dwellers in the 
new cottages, too, excused the manifold 
dilapidations which soon appeared in and 
around their dwellings by laying the blame 
on the scholars, who, it was alleged, were 
ever doing mischief when they passed the 
doors twice a day. 

Then Mr. Eyrebury's dinners, although 
faultless so far as the viands and the 
wines were concerned, were not generally 
approved. The company invited to Croom 
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Castle was of too mixed a nature. Persons 
were seen there, and forced upon the ac- 
quaintance of the privileged class, who had 
never been admitted to good society before. 
It was whispered that he was trying to 
play the great man amongst his equals, if 
not amongst Us superiors, and there was a 
very decided opinion expressed amongst the 
gentlemen that he wanted '^keepiQg down." 
Nor did he stand much better in the esti- 
mation of the ladies, although his person, 
his manners, and his fortune might have 
been expected to win their favour. The 
reason was this : Dr. Mac Royster had at 
a very early stage of their acquaintance 
dehcately insinuated in a way very flat- 
tering to his self-esteem, that he was the 
grand object of contention, or, as he classi- 
cally expressed himself, the apple of discord 
amongst all the young ladies in the county ; 
and that snares were being laid for him 
extending from Lady Catherine Forester, 
through all the gradations of Miss Ireton, 
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the Misses Hackleshaw, the Misses Leighton, 
down even to poor little Miss Quinsley, the 
schoohnistress's daughter. This information, 
whether true or false, was implicitly believed 
by Mr. Eyrebury, who instantly adopted the 
wisest measures he could think of against 
falling a victim to such a conspiracy. He 
therefore was as general ^ possible in his 
attentions ; and if ever in the gaiety of his 
heart he swerved from the straight line 
of common-place civility, he remedied his 
mistake on the next interview by the studied 
formality of his manner and the cold con- 
ventionality of his words. 

From the peasantry he received his fiill 
share of flattery, — a commodity of which 
Irish peasants are never very sparing, espe- 
cially when they see that it is gratefully 
accepted. He imagined that he had acquired 
a thorough insight into their character ; and 
that a joke, whether it were a good or a 
bad one, whether it were in season or out of 
season, was a sure passport to their affections. 
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Few Englishmen, however, except those who 
have lived for many years in Ireland, can 
understand or can appreciate the character 
of the Irish peasant. Englishmen may be 
amused at those peculiarities of accent usually 
caUed " brogue ; " they may wonder at the 
native wit, which often forces itself through 
bulls and blunders and mistakes ; and they 
may stare with astonishment at the volubility 
of even the most illiterate amongst the pea- 
santry ; but they are greatly mistaken if they 
imagine that an Irish peasant is nothing but a 
compound of " brogue," blunders, and words. 
Most of those with whom Mr. Ejnrebury had 
to deal were more than a match for him : 
whilst they laughed with him, they, much 
oftener than he was aware, laughed at him, 
and were not imfrequently deeply offended 
at the caricature which he attempted to pass 
upon them as a correct picture of themselves. 
Miss Eyrebury had fewer pretensions of 
every kind than her brother ; an ordinary 
acquaintance would rank her amongst that 
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very large class of ladies who are best de- 
scribed by the use of negatives : not pretty, 
not ngly, not very agreeable, not decidedly 
disagreeable. She, however, gained credit 
for being amiable and affectionate, because 
of her evident fondness for her brother, and 
because of the very voluminous letters which 
she was known to write every week to her 
mother. Civil, well dressed, and anxious to 
please, the first impression which she made 
on her guests was a favourable one ; but she 
soon, unconsciously, gave very great offence 
by yielding to an unfortunate propensity, 
which she possessed in common with many 
of her fair countrywomen, of speaking in 
disparaging terms of Ireland and everytliing 
Irish. Everything which did not exactly 
fall in with her English prejudices or tastes, 
she imhesitatingly condemned ; and she sup- 
posed, as thousands like her do, that if any 
particular custom could be pronounced to be 
"thoroughly Irish," that was a sufficient 
reason for its being placed under the ban 
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of the whole civilized world. If we choose 
to indulge in national antipathies, we are 
not quite sure that some very objectionable 
customs might not be pronoimced to be 
" thoroughly English." 

Miss Eyrebury was neveY tired of express- 
ing her astonishment at Mr. John Beverley, 
who, she said, kept twice as many servants 
as any gentleman in England who had his 
fortune. She constantly wondered why none 
of the nine young Goldtraps were bound to 
trades, as would inevitably be the case with 
boys of their rank of life in England ; and she 
was amazed at Miss Leighton not wearing 
pattens when she walked through the muddy 
lane leading to her work-school. Every rec- 
tor's daughter in England, she said, wore 
pattens in muddy weather. But what most 
amused her, and what she chiefly delighted 
to criticise, was the queer Irish accent of 
which she was never tired of giving speci- 
mens. Miss Hackleshaw's peculiar accent was 
more than once the subject of conversation 
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between her and her maid, Winter. Of 
coiu^e Winter in due time told Mrs. Bennett, 
the grocer, in strict confidence, what Miss 
Eyrebury had said ; and Mrs. Bennett told 
some of the servants who dealt at her shop, 
who forthwith told the circumstance to other 
servants, until it reached the ears of Miss 
Hackleshaw herself ; thereupon Miss Hack- 
leshaw remarked, and we can hardly wonder 
at her doing so, that any comments on her 
accent came with a very bad grace from one 
who was in the habit of asking " Louiser" to 
shut the "winder ; " who often complained of 
the chilliness of the " evenin," or of the 
stupidity of Mr. Leighton's " meetins ; " and 
who on one occasion, when asking for a piece 
of ribbon which she particularly admired, 
described the colour as " wite laylock." 

But in truth, with all these faults, which 
were not so much the faults of an individual 
as those of a very numerous class. Miss 
Eyrebury possessed good sense, and was in- 
fluenced by sound principles. She had an 
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intuitive perception of what was right, with 
firmness enough to act on her convictions ; 
her judgment of character was seldom wrong, 
provided time and opportunity were afforded 
her to study them ; and she had formed an 
estimate of some of her brother's new asso- 
ciates, far below the standard at which he 
rated them. The first and most influential 
was Dr. Mac Royster, the engine by which all 
the machinery of Groom Castle was kept in 
motion. Mr. Eyrebury saw no fault in him. 
His sister had discovered some faults in the 
Bishop, and suspected the existence of others. 
The truth was, that she entertained a secret 
dislike of the Bishop, for it was evident that 
he had no very high opinion of her intellect. 
He saw in her only an uninteresting, matter- 
of-fact gu4, without sufficient character to be 
made a tool of to forward even his most 
petty design ; and he left her in undisturbed 
possesion of the narrow bounds within which 
her few ideas could range, perfectly uncon- 
scious that, few as those ideas might be, they 
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included a dislike to his own Right Reverend 
person. She lost no opportunity of endea- 
vouring to penetrate beneath the smooth 
siurface of his manners, and to explore the real 
nature of what lay below. Her progress in 
this scrutiny was slow : it was sometimes diffi- 
cult to follow him through the Jesuitical 
labyrinth in which he ordinarily moved ; but 
the pursuit was so unremittingly kept up, 
that every interview developed more and 
more of his real character, and each discovery 
necessarily lowered him a step in her esti- 
mation ; whilst Mr. Leighton, against whom 
the Bishop did his best to prejudice her 
brother, rose rapidly in her good opinion. 

" I see you are infected with the mania 
that rages in this neighbourhood," said Mr. 
Eyrebury to her one day, when she was 
trying to set Mr. Leighton's conduct in a 
favourable point of view : '^ You are be- 
coming a Leightonite. And now, Kate my 
dear, tell me candidly what you see in this 
man to admire so outrageously ? " 
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*'My admiration cannot be said to be 
very extravagant," replied the * lady ; " I 
only said he was a good and sensible man." 
" Oh, I give him credit for as much good- 
ness as you please — not exactly knowing 
what is meant by the term in the religious 
vocabulary ; but I deny that he is possessed 
of much sense : I deny that any man can 
be said to possess a particle of common 
sense whose panacea for all the evils of 
Ireland is — the Bible ! Yet your sensible 
man — Mrs. Ireton's first-rate man and Lady 
Eversham's right-hand man — gravely pro- 
poses the Bible as sufficient of itself to 
remedy everything that has gone wrong 
with the population ! I assure you I felt 
quite ashamed of him the other day when 
he exposed himself in this way before the 
English officers ; and had not Goldtrap 
luckily got on his favourite hobby, the six 
weeks' visit to Cheltenham, which gave 
another turn to the conversation, I know 
not how far the parson would have carried 

G 
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his absurd theories. You cannot conceive," 
he added, seeing that his sister seemed at a 
loss for an answer, " how much amused Dr. 
Mac Royster was when I told him the 
story; he was quite sorry that I had not 
asked Leighton by what chemical process 
the Bible was to be converted into bread 
and broad-cloth to feed and clothe our 
wretched peasantry." 

" I doubt whether Dr. Mac Royster would 
have ventured to ask Mr. Leighton that 
question had he been present," said Miss 
Eyrebury, in her usual quiet maimer. 

Ventured ! " said her brother, iadignantly : 
and pray, why not ? " 

I can't exactly tell," said she; "but 
I think not. Mr. Leighton appears to 
me never to put forward an opinion with- 
out beiQg able to defend it. Dr. Mac 
Royster, on the contrary, sometimes makes 
assertions a little too strongly; and when 
asked to prove his assertions, aU that 
can be got from him is a sneer, which it 
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appears to me is the strongest part of his 
argument." 

" You are very far gone, Kate, — ^you are 
certainly on the high road to the gas 
factory, as Dr. Mac Royster calls the new- 
light system : but let us go back to Mr. 
Leighton's goodness. In what does it con- 
sist, except in preaching long sermons which 
really, Kate, I am sure you do not under- 
stand ; in praying in cabins ; in collecting 
pence to convert Hindoos, Hottentots, and 
Jews ; in giving dinners to religious lords 
and ladies ; in speaking at Bible Society 
meetings ; in proselytizing the prisoners in 
the gaol; and in robbing the poor Roman 
Catholics by forcing Douay Testaments on 
the,a for p^ntf O. p'rhap, yo„ n.y 
thmk it a high attamment in goodness to 
denounce the ball-room, the theatre, and 
other places of innocent amusement ; and to 
condemn half the world because they are 
not talking of religion night, noon, and 
morning, as he does I From the bottom of 
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my heart I pity the children of such over- 
righteous parents — particularly the girls. 
How they must long for the happy moment 
when a husband releases them from such 
intolerable bondage ! " 

" I believe the young Leightons are very 
happy at home," said Miss Eyrebury : " I 
know they are always cheerful ; and I had 
it from Louiser herself, that she perfectly 
agrees with her father in his religious 
opinions ; and also that she would not 
frequent the places of amusement you men- 
tion even if she were perfectly independent." 

"And did you believe her?" asked Mr. 
Eyrebury. " Did you believe that she spoke 
in honesty and sincerity? Why, my dear 
Kate, that young lady, happy as she is at 
home, would gladly exchange that home for 
another, where she knows she would have 
none of the godly exercises of the glebe. 
She would even exchange it for a barrack- 
room, and is at this moment making a deter- 
mined attack on fat Captain Copperskittle, 
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whom she is determined to capture if possible. 
No, no : you may trust me, Kate, there is a 
little spice of hypocrisy in all the Leightons ; 
indeed it is almost forced upon them by the 
circumstances of the neighbourhood. You 
know serious religion, as it is called, is the 
fashion here : it is the only passport for 
nondescripts into good society. Reprobates 
in our rank of life may contrive to do with- 
out it, but that is not the case with the 
Leightons." 

'* You forget," said Miss Eyrebury, " that 
Mr. Leighton's place in society does not de- 
pend on his religious sentiments or even on 
the fact of his being a clergyman; he is a man 
of independent means and high connections." 

'^Fashion is eveiything," continued her 
brother, not ventmTUg to notice her remark, 
" as well in religion as in dress, as Dr. Mac 
Royster shrewdly remarked to me on a late 
occasion. Let my Lady Eversham give a 
ball, or two or three balls ; and let Mrs. 
Ireton order the "School for Scandal," at the 
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Theatre Koyal, in Tubbercuny, and we 
should, ere long, find the religious ther- 
mometer at the Glebe fall, fall, fall, tiU it 
arrived at the freezing point." 

"The experiment remains to be tried," 
said the young lady ; " and after all it 
might not succeed. I have the authority 
of Mrs. Goldtrap — no violent partisan of 
religion — for saying that the gaieties of 
Eversham Hall, some years ago, had no 
efiect on Mr. Leighton's conduct. If fashion 
has anything to do with the religion of the 
neighbourhood, Mr. L^ighton was the leader 
of the fashion. Lord and Lady Eversham 
were, I -hear, very gay people until they 
made his acquaintance." 

" And much credit he deserves for their 
reformation," said Mr. Eyrebiuy, with some 
bitterness; "they have absolutely the stupid- 
est house that ever poor mortal was con- 
demned to twirl his thumbs in for want of 
something to do ; and I think much worse 
of him now than ever, since I know the 
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fault Ues with him. But I have another 
objection to him, and that is, his intolerable 
bigotry. ' Nothing gives him such savage 
pleasure as when he succeeds, by any means, 
in making converts from the Church of 
Rome ; even though all his proselytes, with- 
out one exception, are of the very worst 
description of character, both before and 
after their recantation." 

"I should like to hear Mr. Leighton's 
own opinion on the subject of the reforma- 
mation," said Miss Eyrebury. *' He is a 
candid man, whose judgment would probably 
not be much warped by prejudice." 

" You may satisfy yourself this moment," 
replied her brother, looking out of the 
window, "for here he comes : candour, sense, 
piety, and all the cardinal virtues personified. 
Goldtrap is with him — Goldtrap, whose 
unbiassed judgment, liberal education and 
acknowledged candour, you can call to your 
aid if you find Mr. Leighton's flights beyond 
your comprehension." 
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In a few minutes the two gentlemen 
entered the room, and Mr. Eyrebury at 
once commenced an attack which he had 
long meditated on Mr. Leighton, by men- 
tioning the subject of conversation between 
him and his sister. 

"I believe you are aware," said he, "that 
I am no Mend of the so-called Reformation. 
I dislike the principle, and I more than dis- 
like the results. It is not, however, likely 
to do much harm. I fancy that by this time 
you have yourself discovered that it is all a 
mere chimera. The excitement has subsided, 
and, as might have been expected, the ma- 
jority have returned to the bosdm of the 
mother Chiu-ch, while the few that remain 
are of a class not likely to do credit to any 
reUgion." 

"Of the forty-seven who at diflferent 
times have recanted in this parish," re- 
plied Mr. Leighton, "nine have relapsed 
to Popery. Perhaps about half that num- 
ber are wavering, and may possibly fall 
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away, but the majority are certainly still 
with us." 

** But what do you say of their charac- 
ter, of their general conduct? My sister 
wishes to be informed particularly on these 
points." 

"Well," replied Mr. Leighton, "I can 
speak as favourably of them as I can of 
any other like number of persons taken 
indiscriminately from the crowd. They did 
not throw off human nature when they 
threw off Popery ; and consequently an 
observer on the watch to discover faults, 
may make out a pretty long catalogue 
to prove that they are not angels. I 
am sure that I never spoke of any of 
my parishioners, whether they were bom 
Protestants or converts from Popery, as 
otherwise than human." 

" Then you confess that they are but a 
S0H30 set, take them altogether," said Mr. 
Eyrebury, in high glee. " I hinted as 
much to my sister just now, when she was 
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a little incredulous. You will believe me 
again, Kate, I hope without having recourse 
to an oracle." 

"It needs no oracle or fortune-teller," 
chimed in Goldtrap, "to tell us that no 
Papist could ever be a good Protestant : 
they haven't it in them, let them pretend 
what they may ; and they'll die at last with 
the wafer in their moutL" 

"You will remember, Miss Eyrebury," 
continued the Rector, without noticing 
Goldtrap's remark, "that I have only ac- 
knowledged that they are not as a body 
worse than their neighbours. I have more- 
over to state that individuals amongst them 
are not only respectable, but exemplary in 
their conduct." 

" My acquaintance with them is certainly 
very limited," said Mr. Eyrebury ; " and 
the specimen which has come under my 
observation has not, I confess, given me a 
very favourable impression of the body. 
But I should apologize for finding fault 
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with a person who, I understand, ranks 
high in your esteem." 

" May I ask to whom you allude ? " 
inquired the Rector. 

"I forget her name," replied Mr. Eyre- 
bury ; " but she lives in Tubbercurry. She 
is a taU, masculine woman, apparently easily 
irritated, and with rather a high-toned voice." 

" Biddy Mulhaul, to the life ! " exclaimed 
Goldtrap. " The chapel has no loss of her, 
and the church no gain. If she was in this 
parish, I would never put my foot inside the 
church while she was allowed to show her 
face amongst decent people." 

" You have been misinformed," said Mr. 
Leighton, "as to the friendship said to 
exist between me and Mrs. Mulhaul. In- 
deed, I am ashamed to confess that I feel 
a dislike to the poor woman, which I en- 
deavour to repress, as unchristian, when 
I consider the great improvement in her 
general conduct which has taken place 
within the last year." 
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"Improvement!" said the squire. "Why, 
my dear Sir, what must she have been, if, 
such as she is, there is an improvement in 
her conduct ? " 

"That is exactly the light," said the 
Rector, " in which I would ask you to look 
at those poor people of whom you have 
heard so unfavourable a report. Before you 
condemn them aB beyond aJl hope, inquire 
what they were in times past. You have 
no doubt seen my friend^ Mrs. Mulhaul, 
exhibit very violent tempers, without being 
aware of the daily and hourly provocations 
with which she has to contend, which 
irritate a temper naturally hard to con- 
trol, and which, until lately, was under 
no restraint whatever. She is the ob- 
ject of general persecution, which, I ac- 
knowledge, she does not always bear in the 
spirit of a martyr. She is hated by the 
Roman Catholics for changing her reli- 
gion, and proscribed by the Protestants for 
changing her course of life, — ^at least Mr. 
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Goldtrap's remark about her appears to 
imply this." 

"All I can say," said Goldtrap " is this, — 
that it is easy to be a saint if Biddy Mnlhaiil 
is one. Why, Miss Eyrebury, if you only 
knew the woman ! She was bom bad ; she 
earned a livelihood by keeping the most 
disorderly public-house in the kingdom ; she 
was drunk morning, noon, and night ; she 
has been before me, and all the magistrates 
in the county, a hundred times, for every 
misdemeanour in the calendar. And where 
was she converted ? — ^in the gaol ! " 

" Leaving her saintship and the gaol out 
of the question," said Mr. Leighton, " it is 
but fair to say that now she is sober, honest, 
and industrious. I do not justify her giving 
way to an ungovernable temper ; I only say 
that she has abundant provocation. I do 
not bring her forward as a pattern of per- 
fection ; but I must be allowed to say that 
a great change for the better has taken 
place in her." 
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" A change which could not possibly have 
been produced had she remained in the 
corrupt Church of Rome ? " asked Mr. Ejre- 
bury, with one of those supercilious smiles 
which he had often seen play across the 
features of Bishop Mac Royster. 

" I cannot say anything about that," said 
the Rector ; " but I know that it did not 
take place when she was a member of that 
commmiion." 

"And how could it?" interrupted Gold- 
trap. " How could it ? Sure they can get 
absolution for anything and everything ; and 
when one old score is wiped off, they have 
nothing to do but to begin another as fast 
as they can." 

"Have you as bad an opinion of the 
Roman Catholic religion as Mr. Goldtrap 
has ? " inquired Miss Eyrebury of the Rector. 

" Much worse," said Mr. Leighton : " Mr. 
Goldtrap, I should say, has not examined it 
iQ detail as I have done. I have long since 
arrived at the conclusion that it is the 
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source of all the evils under which this un- 
happy country STiffers." 

" That is a heavy charge," said Miss 
Eyrebury, quietly; with a look across the 
room at her brother. 

"But not made on slight grounds," re- 
turned the Rector. '^Does Popery ever 
restrain vice ? The utmost we ever see it 
do is to exact compensation in proportion 
to the magnitude of the offence committed. 
Now and then a Roman Catholic dignitary 
writes and publishes a sentimental j^S, 
advising the people to be good. Occasion- 
ally a priest thunders out a scolding from 
the altar, abusing the people for being bad ; 
but the advice and the scolding are equally 
disregarded : yet the authority of the priest- 
hood over their flocks is unbounded. Look 
at the blind submission with which the 
priests are obeyed in every instance when 
they are really in earnest, even though their 
commands may be in direct opposition to 
the feelings or the wishes of the people. 
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Priests can array tenants against their land- 
lords, even when the' tenants know that 
opposition to the landlord may involve them 
in ruin ; priests can force parents to rear 
their children in ignorance, even when 
parents are most anxious to give their 
children the benefit of a good education; 
priests can persuade their people to bmn 
the Bible, or any other book which they 
may think fit to proscribe, even when the 
people ardently desire to read and judge 
for themselves. Why then can they not 
repress outrages, denounce murderers as 
they do proselytisers, and exert their enor- 
mous influence on the side of law and order ? 
They either have not the power to do this, 
or they will not exert it. I put you on the 
horns of a dilemma, Mr. Eyrebury ; it is 
for you to say which you will choose. In 
either case the system is shown to be bad : 
it is all-powerful in counteracting good in- 
fluences ; it is powerless in combating or 
destroying evil influences." 
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"I cannot allow," said Mr. Eyrebury, look- 
ing very grave, " that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood are always opposed to education : 
they only oppose it when it is made a cover 
for proselytism. By carefully avoiding all 
suspicion of that nature I found no difficulty 
in gaining the full approval of Bishop Mac 
Royster and his clergy for my school." 

"They have little to fear from the in- 
struction imparted in a school conducted 
on the principles on which yours is con- 
ducted. The children may be safely per- 
mitted to learn to read by a mechanical 
process, with which the intellectual faculties 
have really little or nothing to do.^ After 
their education is finished, the greater num- 
ber will soon forget even the little they 
have been taught ; while a few of the 

* Lord Macaulay has, in Hs " History of England," 
described the system of instruction carried out by 
the Jesuits, in the following pithy sentence : ''They 
have discovered the precise point to which intellectual 
culture can be carried without risk of intellectual 
emancipation." — Editob. 

H 
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cleverest may hereafter turn their acquire- 
ments to account by reading the newspapers 
to the politicians of the village alehouse, or 
penning proclamations for the Captain Rock 
of the neighbourhood." 

" You must not think me uncivil," said 
Mr. Eyrebury, ** if I express the hope that 
you will be a false prophet, and that the 
instruction given in my school may not be 
altogether so useless or so injurious as you 
imagine." 

"It requires no prophetical inspiration," 
replied Mr. Leighton, "to pronoimce upon 
the worthlessness of a system which has 
been long in use and which in every case 
has failed. The hedge-schools afforded ex- 
actly the same advantages a^ yours : these 
schools were attended by large niunbers, 
and such instruction as they afforded was 
widely diffiised. There is scarcely a labourer 
on your estate who in his early youth has 
not thmnbed over his " Reading-made- 
Easy," or scrawled a copy on his knees ; 
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yet of what avail has all this learning been 
to them ? It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the Irish peasantry are totally destitute 
of the mere education of letters. I assure 
you it exists to a much greater extent 
amongst them than amongst the same class 
in England." 

"That I can vouch for," said Goldtrap. 
" I never was so surprised in my life as to 
meet a very decent man one day, when I 
was in Cheltenham, who did not know how 
to read." 

" What system of instruction would you 
recommend then ?" inquired Miss Eyrebiiry. 

" A Scriptural system, decidedly. I have 
high authority for saying that the Scrip- 
tures are able to make wise unto salvation. 
Now, he that has learned that wisdom has 
decidedly got the best education, and will 
manifest its excellency by its effects on the 
life and conduct." 

"Do you seriously maintain," inquired 
Mr. Eyrebury, "that the Bible, which is. 
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I suppose, what you mean by the Scrip- 
tures, is able to change the habits and 
feehngs of our population ? " 

" I am not ashamed to say that I think 
so, although I know that by making this 
avowal I shall sink very low in your esti- 
mation ; but let us come directly to the 
point. There is confessedly a great evil to 
be remedied. Quacks of all kinds have 
been consulted, and their recipes have not 
succeeded. Now suppose that I am nothing 
but a quack, it is only fair to give my 
nostrum a trial with those of others, when 
I come forward with pretensions quite as 
high. Open another school on my plan, and 
let experience decide as to the best system 
of instruction, Bishop Mac Royster's or 
mine." 

"I am sure," said Mr. Eyrebury, "that 
Dr. Mac Royster would permit the Bible 
to be read by the children, if he believed 
that such good effects would foUow as you 
seem to expect." 
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" I am sure that he would not," said the 
Rector. " Popery is too cunning to let in 
the light of God's Word on its dark doings. 
No ; we cannot expect the co-operation of 
its ministers in such a work : it must be 
carried on in the face of their determined 
opposition." 

" What a pity it is," said Mr. Eyrebury, 
sarcastically, "that oin: legislators are not 
enlightened on this subject. A bill could 
so easily be passed to banish all the priests, 
to puU down all the chapels, and to drive 
the Roman Catholics to church at the point 
of the bayonet." 

"Every Christian," replied the Rector, 
" would look on the remedy as worse than 
the disease. Persecution is a weapon that 
invariably recoils on him who wields it. 
They who use the sword shall perish by 
the sword. I would have no persecution : 
I abhor it." 

" When I was at Cheltenham " — 

" Goldtrap," cried Mr. Eyrebury, throwing 
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open the folding-door which led into the 
dining-room, " Cheltenham itself could not 
produce a finer rib of beef than waits for 
our luncheon." And foUowing his visitors, 
he said to himself, " What a lucky thought 
to stop the mouths of both of them at 
once ! " 





CHAPTER V. 

THE INQUEST. 

HE next moming Winter was be- 
side her mistress's bed half an 
hour earlier than usual, and in a 
voice tremulous with agitation she 
besought Miss Eyrebury to get up as 
quickly as possible, or she might be 
murdered where she was. 

*^ What's the matter. Winter ?" exclaimed 
the lady, scarcely less agitated than her 
maid. 

" Oh, Ma'am, it's the most dreadful place 
in the world; nobody's life is safe for one 
single minute. If you do not persuade Mr. 
Eyrebury to take us to England this very 
<ky. Ma'am, I shall certainly die of fiight." 
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" What has happened ? " again asked her 
mistress ; but it was long before Winter 
could arrange her thoughts so as to give a 
coherent answer. At length, after much 
difficulty, she informed Miss Eyrebury that 
an old man and an old woman, who lived 
on the borders of the great bog of Moyal* 
lart, had been robbed and murdered the 
preceding night. 

"Mr. Lewis, the new steward, has just 
come from the house," continued the maid ; 
" and a barbarous story he has to tell about 
to>„.ers and pitd>-fol and blood kicking 
to hifl shoes. The poor old creatures had 
saved twenty-eight shillings to buy coffins ; 
and the horrid wretches would not let them 
die quietly, but murdered them for those 
few shillings." 

" Has my brother been made acquainted 
with this ? " asked the lady. 

" Yes, Ma'am : and he is dressing as 
fast as possible to go with Mr. Goldtrap 
to take the poor woman's statement down ; 
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for she is not quite dead, though they 
thought she was. She told Mr. Lewis that 
she could swear to the man who gave her 
the first blow with the hammer, though his 
face was blackened. Think of that, Ma'am : 
such wicked wretches ! I would rather die 
a thousand deaths than be miurdered by a 
man with a black face. I should positively 
die of fiight before he could kill me." 

"It is altogether a very dreadful affair 
indeed," said Miss Eyrebury ; " and I hope 
the murderers may be brought to justice." 

" Justice I " exclatmed Winter ; " I would 
give them no justice : I would hang them 
all, particularly that horrid fellow with the 
hammer. Why, Ma'am, I've seen the man. 
Philip is almost certain that he spoke to 
me one day in the beech-walk. If he is 
not hanged at once I will leat^e Ireland, no 
matter who stayg in it ; for I could not 
remain in a country where murderers may 
walk about in broad daylight and may talk 
to anybody they please." 
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Here Winter was interrupted by a mes- 
sage from Mr. Eyrebury to his sister, telling 
her not to wait breakfast ; and soon after 
she saw him ride from the door accompanied 
by Mr. Goldtrap. 

'' This is the first outrage of the kind," 
said the agent, as they approached the 
house where the murder had been com- 
mitted, " that has taken place for upwards 
of a year and a-half ; and as it is a bad 
precedent, it ought to be put ^down at once. 
I am right glad you are so willing to stir 
in this business, because the people will 
see that you do not encourage such doings. 
They are ripe enough for mischief without 
having any encouragement from you." 

"What do you mean by my giving en- 
couragement to robbery and murder ?" asked 
Mr. Eyrebury, indignantly, at the same 
time reining in his horse. 

"I said no such thing," answered Gold- 
trap. " What I said, or what I meant, was 
that the people have taken it into their 
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heads that, happen what will, they can 
always reckon on having you on their side. 
You know you always lean to their side in 
any little matter that comes before you as 
a magistrate." 

"I lean to no side but that of impartial 
justice," said the squire ; " and I shall 
steadily pursue that line of conduct, with- 
out caring what opinion may be formed of 
my motives." 

"There's np knowing what the lower 
orders will think when they once begin," 
said the agent. " But," suddenly pulling up 
his horse, and pointing to a young man who 
came from the cabin, and slunk off in an 
opposite direction, "after all we are too 
late. You would wait to shave. Don't you 
see that no razor has been on my chin this 
morning ? " 

"Is the woman dead?" inquired Mr. 
Eyrebury, wondering by what means he 
had obtained his information. 

" Dead or alive, it's no matter now. Didn't 
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you see Father Redmond, the young priest, 
go out of the house this minute ? He has 
given her her lesson, and not one word of 
truth will we get out of her hps." 

"Goldtrap," said Mr. Eyrebury, "I am 
really surprised and shocked at your bigotry. 
Can you for a moment suppose that a 
minister of rehgion would dictate imtruths 
to a dying creature?" 

" We'll see ; we'U see," said Goldtrap, 
dismounting and hurrying into the cabin, 
where a scene truly horrible presented itself 
to their view. The body of the murdered 
man lay in all its ghastliness in one comer 
of the room, while the woman, stiU alive, 
but scarcely human in appearance from 
wounds and bruises, occupied the other 
comer. 

"Mrs. Fannin," cried Mr. Goldtrap, ad- 
dressing the poor object, " I am sorry you 
should receive such treatment in a Christian 
country, and I hope you'U recover yet and 
see the villains swung for last night's work," 
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I'm obliged to your honour," said she, 
speaJdng with great difficulty : '^ you were 
always a tender gentleman. But it's all over 
wid me in this world : I'U not hve out to 
see the blessed sim go down this evening." 

" You couldn't give a guess to any of the 
ruffians that murdered you, could you, Mrs. 
Fannin?" 

'' How could I, Sir, when their faces were 
all as black as that hat on your head ? " 

" I thought you said that in spite of his 
disguise you knew it was Pat M^^Govran 
that gave you the first blow?" 

" Och ! Mr. Goldtrap, dear," said an old 
woman who was sitting by the bed, " don't 
disturb the dying creetur now, when her 
sinses is gone intirely. She said to meeself 
this minute, when her head was clear, that 
she never laid eyes on one of them, to her 
knowledge, before. She says she is sure 
it was a pedlar from Munster, with his gang, 
and nobody from about the place at all, at 
aU." 
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" Molly Egan," said Mr. Goldtrap, angrily, 
"you may as well hold your tongue, and 
keep your prate till its wanted. Tell me, 
Mrs. Fannin, and don't be afraid ; didn't 
you say it was Pat M^^Govran gave you 
the first blow?" 

"What is he saying?" asked the dying 
woman. 

Mr, Goldtrap repeated his question. 

" No," said she, after a long pause : " I 
never said it. Whoever was in it, Pat 
M'^Govran was not there at all." 

"Come here, Lewis," said Goldtrap to 
the English steward, who was standing by 
the door : " did this woman accuse Pat 
M^'Govran by name when you were here 
this morning ? " 

" She did. Sir," replied the steward : " she 
said she knew him from the first ; and made 
certain sure of him when she saw he wanted 
one of his front teeth, which was more 
plainer from the blackness of his face. Him 
in the long frieze coat heard her as well as 
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me" (pointmg to a man who ^ sneaJdng 
out of the room.) 

" Stop, Sir," said Mr. Eyrebury : " repeat 
to lis what this woman said respecting the 
dreadful transaction of last night." 

" Plase your honour, Sir," said the man, 
scratching his head ; " yer honour knows 
that I am ever a little dull of hearing at 
this time o' year. I got it blasting the 
rocks of Cullaghmore : Mr. Goldtrap your- 
self knows how bad I was, and so does the 
mistress ; for many's the cure she sent me, 
though — small blame to her — ^little good 
they done me ; and it's my opinion I'm past 
cm^e out and out." 

" Paddy Bum," said Goldtrap, " TU make 
you hear and speak too. Look me in the face. 
Sir: am I a man to be trifled with? I'll 
make you jmnp, you rascal, if you venture 
to play your tricks on me. Speak out this 
minute. Sir, before your landlord here, and 
tell us what Biddy Fannin said about Paddy 
M^Govran." 
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"There was some mintion of Pat sure," 
said Paddy Bum ; " but whether it was her 
own consate intirely, or whether she said he 
had a tooth like the one that Tom Savage 
knocked out of Pats mouth the day of 
the scrinmiage at the fair of Ballynagratty, 
I disremember altogether. But, Biddy," 
turning to the dying woman, " sure yoursel' 
knows what you said better nor me, who 
left my hearing, as all the world knows, 
among the rocks at Cullaghmore seven long 
years ago. Speak out, dear, and teU the 
gentlemen what you said to Mr. Lewis when 
he talked about Pat, and how asy it was 
to know his tooth that he lost at Bally- 
nagratty." 

" If I said anything agin Pat M'^Govran," 
replied Biddy, " it was a lie. Sure I didn't 
understand the English gentleman's Englkh, 
so I answered may be a little astray, striving 
to please him ; but once for all, Pat had no 
hand in it from first to last, and let him 
get no trouble for me or the poor carcass 
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there. And now, if yees have any pity, 
let me die in pace and quietness. IVe 
made my pace with God and man : the holy 
ointment is on me, and I'll not open my 
lips again, let who will question me." 

"Keep up to that, Biddy dear," said 
Mrs. Egan. " If you answer them as don't 
know the meaning of your words, you might 
falsify the innocent, and innocent the boy 
is, to my own knowledge. Hadn't I him 
before my eyes the live-long night at Mr. 
O'Brien's wake ? and did he stir a step from 
it till the morning light was in the sky? 
and could he be all the way from Lisahud- 
dart to rob and murder between that and 
the time when the screech was through the 
country? God forgive them that would 
lay blood to the door of the innocent ! " 

"'Pon my word. Sir," said Lewis, ad- 
dressing his master, "I've spoken nothing 
but the truth. This poor creature declared 
she was ready to swear home to Pat 
M^'Govran ; and that man, who was not 

I 
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the least deaf at the time, said he would 
not put it past him, — ^those were his very 
words, whatever he meant." 

" Sure I wouldn't put it past anybody 
to do a bad turn," said Paddy Bum. " K I 
thought they went about killing and mur- 
dering people in the dead hour of the night ; 
and if I thought Pat was so foolish a boy 
as that, why the worst word in my mouth 
wouldn't be bad enough for him." 

"There is no use in staying here," said 
Goldtrap : " they are aU determined to stick 
to their story ; but we'll get at the truth, in 
spite of them and their priests. I have a 
little business to do at home before the 
Coroner comes, which will be about two 
o'clock. Where is the constable ? Phillips, 
don't lose sight of Paddy Burn and Molly 
Egan till I come back ; Lewis, you must be 
forthcoming too. Mr. Eyrebury, what will 
you do with yourself till the inquest sits ? " 

"I will ride to Tubbercurry," said Mr. 
Eyrebury : " Dr. Mac Royster will give me 
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some breakfast, and I have no doubt he 
will be able to give some advice too, which 
will be useful to us in this business." 

"Oh, that you had more sense and / 
more money," muttered Goldtrap, as he 
mounted his horse : " it's hard to say which 
is most wanting to both of us." 

Dr. Mac Royster gave as much advice as 
the Squire could possibly require. M^Govran, 
he said, was unfortunately unpopular with 
most of the gentry, and particularly with 
Mr. Goldtrap, who had a grudge of long 
standing against him, for cutting timber on 
the Groom estate during the lifetime of old 
Mr. Dashenvelt. He had moreover oflfended 
Mr. Leighton, by objecting to a Scripture 
reader, or some such person, who tried to 
interfere with the rehgion of one of his 
relations : and Dr. Mac Royster feared that 
the former misdemeanours of M*^Govran 
might possibly influence the judgment of 
the magistrates in the present case. For 
his own part, he could not believe the man 
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guilty except upon the clearest evidence; 
for although he was a wild fellow he had 
excellent traits in his character, and he had 
reason to think him a very humane man. 
He sincerely hoped that all who were engaged 
in this investigation would divest themselves 
of all prejudice, impartially weighing every 
circimistance as well in favour of as against 
the individual unde^ suspicion. 

" I merely throw out these hints," con- 
tinued the Bishop, "that you may not 
prejudice the case, as others, it is to be 
feared, have done already. You I feel 
assured will act up to the spirit of our 
excellent law, which assiunes the innocence 
of the accused until guilt is clearly brought 
home to him. Short as is the time that 
you have been amongst us, Mr. Eyrebury, 
you must see that we are a proscribed race. 
Any report to our disadvantage gains rapid 
credit. Our religion is supposed to afford 
sufl&cient ground for believing the very 
worst concerning our motives or our doings. 
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But in common candour, may it not be 
allowed that even a poor benighted ignorant 
Catholic might possibly cut down a tree, 
who would yet shudder at the thought of 
raising a hand against the life of a fellow- 
creature ? Might not the same person under 
temporary excitement use language to an 
unauthorized stroller who was tampering 
with the religion of his family, and yet be 
incapable of committing murder in cold 
blood ? 

" Then as to the poor woman," added the 
Bishop, after a short pause, " her recognition 
of the murderer seemed to be absolutely 
guided by the vague guesses or cross-ques- 
tionings of those persons who had first seen 
her after the dreadful occurrence, when 
coherency could not be expected. Such 
evidence given under such circumstances 
could not be expected to have any weight 
with an honest jury, particularly when it is 
remembered that she positively denied that 
M^'Govran had any part in the transaction, 
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when her mind was cahned under the influ- 
ence of religion. Paddy Bum's testimony- 
must go for nothing," said the Bishop, " for 
between deafness and natural imbecility he 
is an incompetent witness. A clever cross- 
examination might make the poor man say 
and unsay in the same breath, without the 
slightest intention to deceive : Mary Egan 
is a sensible woman, and the person most 
likely to interpret the ravings of the poor 
sufferer ; for ravings they must be called, 
considering the situation to which she was 
reduced." 

No special pleader could have pleaded the 
cause of M^Govran more effectually than 
the Bishop ; and Mr. Eyrebury, more puz- 
zled than enlightened by his visit, rode back 
to Moyallart just in time for the coroner's 
inquest. On his arrival at the cabin, he 
found that the woman had died soon after 
his departure in the morning, and he learned 
from his agent, that four men, including 
M°Govran, were in custody on suspicion of 
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causing the deaths of the two persons 
deceased. 

" We shall find it hard to come at the 
bottom of the story/' added Goldtrap ; " for 
aU heads and hands are hard at work to 
screen M^Govran. You are probably not 
aware that he is first cousin to Father Red- 
mond Garraghan, who has been galloping 
about ever since day-break, trying hard to 
teach the people to prove an alibi, or any 
other lie that will answer the purpose." 

" Goldtrap," said Mr. Eyrebury, " I per- 
ceive you have already condemned this man 
in your own mind. You forget that, acting 
up to the spirit of our excellent law, you 
ought to assume that the man is innocent 
until his guilt has been clearly proved." 

" What matter about me or my opinion," 
replied Goldtrap, " I am neither judge nor 
jury ? I have my own opinion, of course. But 
he will have law enough, and swearing 
enough, and juries enough, and let him 
make the most of them." 
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We shall not detail all the proceedings at 
the inquest ; but an outline of some of the 
evidence for and against M^Govran maj 
perhaps be interesting to the reader. 

M^Govran's manner, considering the awk- 
ward position in which he was placed, was 
calm and collected. His remarks sometimes 
bordered on jocularity, particularly when he 
was questioned by Mr. Goldtrap, whom he 
more than once reminded of his threat to 
hang or transport him on the first oppor- 
tunity ; and it was only when his eyes met 
those of James Slattery, one of the pri- 
soners, a lad of eighteen, who wept bitterly 
during the whole time of the examination, 
that he betrayed the slightest agitation of 
countenance or of manner. He accounted 
for the remains of some black mixture under 
the hair about his forehead, by saying that 
he supposed that when he was dropping 
asleep at the wake, the girls had smutted 
his face, as they had done to others. The 
spots on his waistcoat were nothing but 
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soot-droppings from the rafters of the room 
in which he slept ; and even if they were 
blood-spots, they might as well belong to 
the pig he killed three days ago as to a 
Ouistian. For his part he did'nt know the 
differ between blood and blood, if there was 
any. Maybe Mr. Goldtrap could know by 
the taste or- the smell whose blood it was, 
as he sarved his time to the trade in the 
Rebellion of '98, as he heard, whipping and 
scourging all the poor people that came in 
his way. The shirt and stockings which he 
wore the night before, he couldn't find in the 
morning ; and he never troubled himself 
about axing for them, guessing that his 
sister took them to wash agin the funeral, 
that he might be as dacent as another. He 
confidently appealed to the whole country 
to account for every moment of his time, 
from the hour he dropped the boy the even- 
ing before, till that blessed minute when he 
was standing there before their worships. 
Mrs. Egan swore that she left Pat in the 
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corp-room at two o'clock in the morning, 
when she went home. The reason she was 
sure of the hour was, that as she passed 
John Mitchell's door she heard the clock 
strike, and she stopped to count it. 

John Mitchell, after sundry prevarications, 
was obliged to admit that his clock had'nt 
struck a stroke or moved a hand " for more 
nor three weeks," as his son had pulled it 
down on the top of his head and smashed it 
to bits. 

Mrs. Egan was recalled, and thought that 
it might be a singing in her head that she 
took for Mitchell's clock. Anyhow she was 
positive it was two o'clock, for she remarked 
'' she ever got a trimbling all over her at that 
time o' night when she sot up ; and the 
trimbling was on her when she looked over 
at Pat as she crossed the door." 

Miles Frayne had walked to the cross-roads 
with Pat when they left the wake together, 
and " to the best of his knowledge it was 
after two o'clock — it might be three — ^it 
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might be earlier or it might be later. God 
help him, he never had a watch. What 
good would it do the likes o' him who would 
know the hour as well without it ? It was 
drawing towards morning, that he knew at 
any rate." 

A man who had a watch had seen Pat 
and James Slattery whispering together at 
ten by his watch ; but he missed them the 
whole night after. To the best of his belief 
they were only in the other room : why he 
thought so was, that they could be no where 
else. He had no favour, nor no affection 
to M^Govran ; but he thought he wouldn't 
lead a gossoon like Jem Slattery into bad 
parables. 

Here Slattery broke out into a violent 
paroxysm of grief, and earnestly addressing 
Pat, said, " Och ! Pat, Pat, sure you won't 
be the death of me, Pat ? Was I in it at 
all, at all? DidI"— 

" Never mind them," said Pat, '^and hould 
your jabber. Sure they'll not swear away 
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our lives jet, let them try as they wilL 
Wait till your mother and other dacent 
people will say their say ; and don't be 
cast down, Jem, and give a handle to them 
that's thirsting for our blood, bekase we 
won't deny our religion, Jem. Sure has'nt 
we the blessed clargy on our side. And if 
our clargy was listened to, sure its not here 
we'd be standing Jem." 

Marcia Ratigan, sister to M°Govran, said 
that "she accompanied her brother to the 
wake and never took her eyes off him whilst 
he stayed. He was sitting by Jem Slattery, 
and made no freedom with the girls who 
were blackening the faces of the men with 
soot from down the chimbley. She couldn't 
give a guess at the time she went home. 
Never knew one hour from another unless 
somebody tould her. Left Pat after her, 
but it wasn't passing half an hour when he 
was in the house with her and went to his 
bed like another man. Nobody could leave 
the house unknownst to her, as she never 
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closed an eye with a sick cliild. She washed 
hia shirt id stooH,^. thov^h not aware 
they wanted it, only he was ever particlar 
about a funeral. The hammer was locked 
up in the chest for long enough, till that 
morning, when she looked it out to drive 
a nail into the cogglesome stool, and it fell 
into the wash-tub, which was the reason it 
was wet when the constable found it in the 
turf-stack : likely one of the children put it 
there. Nobody that hasn't children knows 
what they will do betimes." 

Lewis, though repeatedly pressed by his 
master as to the possibility of his dictating, 
unintentionally of coiu^e, the accusation of 
M^Govran to the dying woman, persisted in 
his first story; and his evidence was cor- 
roborated by a young girl, who declared 
that Mrs. Fannin had repeatedly said that 
it was Pat M^Govran who murdered her, 
before the steward was sent for. 

" Och ! that bates all," said Pat, on 
hearing the girl's evidence. " Is the life 
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of a Christian to be put into the hands 
of the likes of Mary Carson, a foundling 
and a parisheen ? Won't the word of the 
dying be taken before her oath ? Sure she 
would swear anything she was put up to 
by them as has been plotting my death this 
many a day." 

Paddy Bum was. a long time before he 
could hear, and longer before he could 
remember more than that there was " some 
mintion, sure enough, of Pat, between Mr. 
Lewis and Biddy." At length, however, he 
admitted that "up to the time of Father 
Redmond's coming she was romancing about 
Pat and the hammer; but after she made 
her pace with God, her mind was wonder- 
fully brought about, and she cleared the 
boy quite intirely ; as the gentlemen there 
hard better nor me, who all the world 
knows never was the same since that un- 
lucky job at Cullaghmore, that tuck the 
sinse as well as the hearing out o' me." 

This is merely a specimen of the anxiety 
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generally shown by the peasantry of Ireland* 
to defeat the ends of justice. The testimony 
against the prisoners, however, was stronger 
than any brought forward in their favour ; 
and they were committed to gaol under a 
military guard, there being a manifest in- 
tention on the part of the people to rescue 
them. 

On their trial at the following assizes, 
the guilt of M°Govran and the two elder 
prisoners was fully proved, and accordingly 
sentence of death was passed upon them. 
It appeared in evidence that James Slattery 
had been induced to accompany them under 
the idea that it was a mere frolic to frighten 
the old people out of some of their money. 
He had not entered the house, and on 
discovering what was going on within, had 
run a considerable distance across the bog, 
calling for help. The murderers had great 
difficulty in overtaking him ; and in fear of 
immediate death from their hands, he had 
bound himself by a solemn oath to secrecy. 
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Bishop Mac Royster interested himself 
to have the sentence changed to transporta- 
tion ; and the foundation of a coolness was 
laid between him and Mr. Eyrebury, because 
the latter refused to sign the memorial 
in their favour. His benevolent intentions 
were, however, firustrated by the obstinacy 
of the authorities at Dublin Castle, who 
could see no redeeming circumstance in the 
case of the men under condemnation to war- 
rant a departure from the strict course of 
justice. They accordingly suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, to the last loudly 
declaring their innocence. 

"Boys," cried M'^Govran to the multi- 
tude assembled in front of the gaol, whilst 
the rope was being fastened round his neck ; 
" Boys, I'm an innocent man : / die for my 
religion and my country J'^ 

The night after the execution a paper 
was left at the door of Lewis's house, warning 
him that the fellow of the hammer of Moyal- 
lart was hanging over his head, and would 
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do his business, if he did not fly the country 
forthwith, and take himself and his lingo 
back to the heathenish place he came from. 
The steward, however, set the hammer at 
defiance, and kept his ground iminjured. 
Mary Carson, "the parisheen," soon after 
disappeared, nobody could teU how, wjien, 
or where ; and the Slatterys, branded with 
the name of informers, and followed by the 
curses of the whole population, sought an 
asylum from persecution in America. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE FUNERAL. 

&E must request our readers to go 
back with us to the day after 
'^f~-'jy..-xt< ^^ coroner's inquest at Moyal- 
^'i^'^i la^rt^ when Winter's fears had 
80 far subsided by the committal of 
fll^Govran and his associates to gaol, 
that she requested permission from her mis- 
tress to accompany Mra Beimett to the 
funeral of old Mr. O'Brien, which was to 
take place early in the evening. 

" Mrs. Bennett says, Ma'am, that the old 
churchyard is a curious old place, and the 
waU stuck all over with rags, and people 
kneeling about it, praying to the rags. She 
has offered me a seat on her own jaunting- 
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car, and will leave me at home quite safe, 
if you, Ma'am, have no objection." 

"I have no objection," said Miss Eyre- 
buiy ; " but I do not understand what 
pleasure you can expect by going on such 
an excursion." 

"I never thought of pleasure, Ma'am, 
one way or the other ; but Mrs. Bennett 
says it will be expected that some one of 
the family would go to the funeral : it is 
the custom. Ma'am, in Ireland ; and indeed, 
as I said to Mrs. Bennett, it would be well 
for the people if they had not worse customs." 

" Axe you not afraid to trust yoiu^elf in 
the mob that will be assembled on this occa- 
sion ? " asked her mistress. 

"Mrs. Bennett, Ma'am, says there wiU 
not be the least danger : every respectable 
person is going. Besides, Ma'am, Mr. Price, 
Mrs. Bennett's nephew, will drive the car ; 
and he told me that if he only whistled he 
could collect a himdred Orangemen to pro- 
tect me in a minute. He is an Orangeman 
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himself, Ma'am, and a very fine yoimg man. 
He has lately opened that handsome new 
shop at the corner of the main street, and 
he expects all the Protestants will deal with 
him. So, if you please, Ma'am, I will step 
down to the gate, where Mrs. Bennett is 
waiting for my answer ; and I will teU her 
that you have no objection to my going in 
herjauntmgcar." 

" You have a great deal of courage, 
\ Winter," said Miss Eyrebury : " it's wonder- 
ful how courageous you have become all at 
once : yesterday you were afraid to walk 
in the shrubbery. I wonder 'whether Mr. 
Price has anything to say to this sudden 
change." 

"Mrs. Bennett, Ma'am, laughed at me," 
said Winter, " when I told her of my terror, 
and advised me to conquer it by taking a 
little society now and then, as loneliness 
only increased it : this was my great reason 
for asking your permission to go to the 
foneral this evening." 
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Permission having been granted. Winter 
loined Mrs. Bennett's tea-table about five 
o'dock in ae afternoon, in a dight degree 
of perturbation, when she saw the number 
of idle people lounging up and down the 
street, and the immense crowd of noisy 
men, women, and children, assembled at 
Mr. O'Brien's door, exactly opposite Mrs. 
Bennett's house ; but being repeatedly as- 
sured by Mr. Price of her safety whilst 
under his protection, she suffered her- 
self to enjoy with much satisfaction the 
society of all the Bennetts, and all the 
Prices, who were purposely invited to meet 
her. 

In a short time after her arrival. Bishop 
Mac Royster, attended by six priests from 
the neighbouring parishes, who had been 
engaged to sing a mass for the repose of the 
dead man's soul, left the house, and proceed- 
ing smartly through the lane opened for them 
by the crowd, moimted their horses and rode 
briskly away, without much appearance of 
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having been employed in any serious occu- 
pation* 

*^Let me walk on that blessed ground," 
cried a woman, elbowing her way till she 
stood in the path by which the Bishop and 
his clergy had taken their departure. " I 
would'nt desire better nor to folly in the 
track of them all my life, being sure that 
every step I was taking would bring, me 
nearer and nearer to heaven." 

"I never doubted you, Nelly Grimes," 
said a young man : " but you'd like to go 
to heaven the laziest way you could." 

" Take care you ever get there yourself, 
Andy Britton," said Mrs. Grimes, in great 
wrath : " It's well seen upon you, the lam- 
ing you got at the Glabe, since you went 
to be a gardener there." 

"What a power of money it costs Mrs. 
O'Brien," said a lame man, leaning against 
a stone that jutted out of the wall : "guineas 
a-piece to six priests, and I'll be bound the 
Bishop wasn't behoulden to two. Then she 
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promises as much for the month's mind, 
and all out of her own pocket : not one be- 
longing to him would she let help her with 
a penny." 

"Why, then, it was a dacent turn of 
her," said a man with a pipe in his mouth : 
"the priests' dues costs a man plenty for 
himself and his family without having others 
to look to." 

"You'U not get off so asy, boys," cried 
Andrew Britton : " Mr. Molony is to be 
satisfied yet ; and he's too considerate to 
look for money from the» widdy, seeing all 
the trouble she's in : but in spite of aU that 
the Bishop and the priests did for poor Mr. 
O'Brien's soul, you'U see that not an inch 
will Father Dennis let him stir out of pur- 
gatory till you aU put your hands in your 
pockets to help him." 

At that moment a voice roared from the 
door : "What are you all about there ? Will 
you keep the funeral till dark night ? Don't 
you know the offering is begun ? " 
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The crowd was instantly in motion ; many 
running towards the house, but more shel- 
tering themselves from notice imder a high 
wall, or hurrying down the road in the 
direction the funeral was to take. 

** Won't you go into the house, Dick?" 
said Andy, turning to the lame man. 

" How could I ever go up that big step ? " 
answered the other. "Why don't you go 
yourself, that has the use of your two legs ? " 

" Where are you going, Paddy ? " called 
out the indefatigable Andy, after another 
tall, elderly mau, with his frieze coat thrown, 
cloak-fashion, over his shoulders, and who 
was hurrying fast to turn the comer : "am't 
you going to make yoiu* offering ; you that 
was uncle's son, to the man that is dead ? " 

" Sorrah a word can I hear you say, 
Andy," replied he with the friezcicoat, pro- 
ceeding rapidly aD the time. "I'm just 
going a bit of the road before the throng : 
my head gets woftil bad in a throng ever 
since that unlucky blasting at Cullaghi^ore, 
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seven years ago, that all the world knows 
left me the man I am." 

Andrew followed the offerers into Mrs. 
O'Brien's parlour, where Father Molony 
had taken his stand behind a table, holding 
a book in his hand, from which he read at 
intervals, whHe each person on his entrance 
placed some money on the table. The 
offerers came in slowly; but the hall was 
crammed to suffocation. Mr. Molony read 
and paused, and read and paused again. 
An odd straggler forced his way now and 
then into the room, and having ^nade his 
offering stopped in the door-way, or joined 
a party in a comer, who were watching with 
great curiosity the amount of each person's 
contribution ; but nobody appeared to pay 
the slightest attention to what was read by 
the priest. 

Father Dennis's patience was at length 
exhausted : "What is the matter with you," 
he cried, " that you keep stopping the way 
there ? Don't I see plenty of dacent people 
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out of the window that can't come in, and 
some blood relations of the man that's gone, 
who would be glad to give a help to his 
poor soul, now that he wants it ? Out into 
the streets every one of you, or I'll not let 
the corpse stir a step till twelve o'clock 
to-night. Leave the door-way, you Andy 
Britton : you gave nothing yourself, and 
will you hinder them that is willing, like 
Ody Dillon there behind you ? You're wel- 
come, Ody : let the man pass, I say. Ody, 
I knew you wouldn't be the last ; it doesn't 
belong to one of your family to be backward 
when a poor soul with some of your blood 
in his body is in pain. Take up that six- 
pence, Gilbert Foy : I'll never let it be said 
that Tom O'Brien was behoulden to yoiu* 
sixpenny-worth of good will. You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, a man of your 
substance. If others are as great nagers 
when you die, how will you ever get out 
of purgatory ? Do you think I'U give myself 
trouble about you when you show no ten- 
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demess to others? Well, you may leave 
the shilling, though it's over little for one 
of your sort to come down with. Mrs. 
Belton, how is your son? I wish all had 
your spirit, Mrs. Belton : you have made 
good firiends for yoiu-self in the next world, 
and that's saying more than I'll say for 
others. Thady Foiogue, it's seldom I see 
the colour of your money ; but better late 
than never, man : I hope you'll mind, Thady, 
and be more reg'lar in your duties. SaUy 
Benison, you needn't be reckoning out your 
hal%ence as if they we drops of your 
heart's blood : lay them there in a Imnp, 
and let ihefm come on that's charitable to 
the dead. Hah ! Bartley, was it from the 
Sim or from the moon you dropped? I'm 
proud to see you anyhow, if it was only to 
teach a set of spalpeens here what's be- 
coming on a solemn occasion like this. Oh, 
Bartley Kilbride, what are you about boy ? 
It's a pound-note you'll put down in place 
of that half-crown : you can well do that. 
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and more ; sure I know what's before you 
as well as yourself. You were bom with a 
silver spoon in your mouth, and that falls 
to the lot of very few. Search his pocket, 
Mat Carney, and see if he has the fellow 
of that two and sixpence in it. Bad luck 
to them that woiildn't let.it be the ould 
two and eightpence haJ^enny, robbing and 
destroying the poor for nothing." 

Again there was a pause, and again 
Father Dennis had recourse to his book. 
Another pause, — ^no one stirred. " Is there 
no one has Christian charity in his heart ? 
Is the world gone to the bad entirely ? Do 
you all love your money better nor the 
soul of your old neighbour, Tom O'Brien, 
that is groaning this minute, and is won- 
dering at you alL" 

"Oh, plase your reverence," said a man 
from the comer of the room, "there's no 
use in keeping the corpse any longer. The' 
people's wore out and tired out ; and if you 
don't give us leave to go, Mrs. Carthy and 
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her two cars says they must be off: they 
can wait no longer, and the mistress would 
be outrageous if the genteel people wasn't 
aU in it." 

"Besides," said Andy Britton, from his 
station in the door-way, " if aU the money 
the Bishop and the other gentlemen got is 
no use to poor Mr. O'Brien, what good 
would our little hal^ence do . to his soul, 
wherever it is; so it's nonsense, boys, for 
poor men like us to be throwing away our 
hard earnings for nothing." 

" Andy, I'll have my eye upon you," said 
the Priest ; " and the place you got lately 
hasn't mended you. I'll have you on your 
knees yet, and may be you'll have to pawn 
that watch in your fob before I'll hear a 
word of yoiu* confession." 

"When I come to yoiu* knee it will be 
time enough to consider what yoiu* Reverence 
wiU do to me," answered Andy, drily. 

"Do you hear the fellow?" exclaimed 
Father Dennis , Molony ; "if it wasn't out 
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served no sort of regularity, being jumbled 
together in a confiised mass, as chance or 
inclination brought them into contact. One 
party gained head a considerable distance 
another party was left a long way behind 
some made short cuts through the fields 
others held fast by the cars, and pertina- 
ciously kept pace with them, whether they 
were driven fast or slowly. All were dressed 
in their best clothes. Old men were seen 
in long fiieze coats, and red wooUen mufflers. 
Old women walked beside them in bright 
scarlet cloaks, with a silk handkerchief tied 
over the head. Yoimg men carried stout 
oak or black-thorn sticks in their hands, 
prepared for a fray, if the faction of the 
Devlins should say an unmannerly word to 
an O'Brien. Yoimg women jostled along 
in white muslin gowns, with artificial flowers 
in their bonnets. Others were bareheaded, 
new petticoats being thrown over their 
shoulders to do the duty of a mantle ; 
whilst an innimierable multitude of little 
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baxe-legged boys and girls scampered and 
capered about in all directions, every moment 
in imminent danger of being run over by 
the cars, or trampled imder the feet of the 
horses. No grief or seriousness was visible 
on any countenance except on that of the 
widow. Now and then Mrs. Carthy gave 
an ominous shake of the head, or clasped 
her hands when at intervals the fiineral cry 
was raised. Even those who were most 
vociferous in their lamentations regained 
their wonted composure the moment the 
last note died away, and chatted and laiighed 
meirily with their neighbours till the signal 
was again given by the chief keener, old 
Mrs. Grimes, when they again mechanically 
renewed the cry of sorrow. 

At length, after many interruptions from 
restive horses and several mischances to 
the harness of some of the vehicles, the 
funeral procession reached the churchyard 
of Ballindona. Instantly every grave was 
taken possession of by groups of women, 
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who, kneeling round them began to beat 
their breasts, to clap their hands, and to 
scream at the utmost pitch of their voices. 
The scene was of the wildest description, 
and it took all Mr. Price's eloquence to 
persuade Winter not to be alarmed. We 
must say to her credit, that although the 
words Hottentots and savages were re- 
peatedly on the tip of her tongue, yet they 
remained unuttered lest she should give 
offence; and she actually confessed to Mr. 
Price afterwards, that she was not half so 
much afraid of the Irish as she was on the 
day of her arrival. 

The screaming was kept up with little 
intermission whilst the grave was being 
dug. The women seemed to vie with each 
other who should scream the loudest and 
the longest. The men took no part in 
their obstreperous grief. Those who were 
not actually engaged at the burial were 
employed either in attending to their horses 
or in talking together in parties aU through 

L 
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the churchyard. Here and there a solitary 
man might be seen standing or kneeling by 
a grave, his hat and stick laid on the 
ground beside him, with his hands clasped, 
and his Ups moving quicHy, not in the least 
disturbed in his devotions by the din and 
uproax around him. 

When the grave had been fiUed up and 
sodded, and the widow and her daughters 
had been persuaded by good-natured Mrs. 
Carthy to return home, pipes and tobacco, 
bread and whiskey were liberally distributed, 
and the mourners began to regale themselves 
in high merriment in the churchyard, wHoh 
only a few minutes before had re-echoed 
their woful lamentations. 

" That's the second glass you got, Paddy," 
shouted out Andrew Britton ; and it wasn't 
intended for you, but for Mick Martin, that 
hasn't got a drop yet : it's a shame for you 
to take more nor falls to your share." 

" Wasn't it well I bethought of myself? " 
said Paddy, wiping his mouth. "I owe a 
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prajer or two to the soul of my wife's aunt, 
and if I wasn't forgetting it intirely ! Boys, 
don't^all of yees go without me :- I'll have it 
over in no time. Och ! the memory and all 
was left after me among them wary rocks 
at Cullaghmore, seven long years ago 1 " 

"Why don't you go and get something 
after your long walk, Mary, dear? ".asked 
Andrew, turning to a woman who remained 
quite still, sitting on a grave, and in whose 
coimtenance the deepest woe was pictured : 
" you'll get no good sitting so long on the 
damp grass, and you a failing woman." 

" There's no place on the face of the airth 
I care to be in, but this spot," she replied. 
" Sure here lies all that was left to me in 
my loneliness. When he was killed beyant 
the sea, and I was left alone with her on 
my breast, I had something to look at to 
keep my heart from breaking. Didn't she 
grow up to be a comfort to me ? and didn't 
she die after all ? and isn't she buried there 
for ever out of my sight? and what have I 
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now to look at but my own sorrow? and 
what place can I turn to but sorrow walks 
beside me, and lies down with me, and rises 
with me, and is aU as one aa myself?" 

" Ah, Mary, dear 1 there's One you might 
turn to, and your grief wouldn't be half so 
bitter. Why don't you look to Him as 
died on the cross ? Sure He that gave your 
child, and He that took her away, could 
give comfort to your heart, if you brought 
your trouble to Him and looked to Him 
for help." 

" I don't know what you mean," said 
Mary, with a bewildered look. "But," 
rising to go away, " I can't stay here for 
ever, and it's hard to drag myself from it. 
Och ! there's no comfort for me in heaven 
or in the world, and where to turn to I 
don't know. God help me 1 " 

" God help you ! " repeated Andy, fer- 
vently, " and God help them that keeps the 
light of the Word of the blessed and Holy 
One from you ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 



ANDY AND HIS COMPANIONS. 




HE crowd had graduaUy dispersed 
by the various roads and lanes 
bLchmgofffro,pBamndona.and 
And«w Britton, who wa. one of 
the last to leave the churchyard, was 
proceeding homewards at a quick pace, 
when a voice behind him called out, " Andy, 
boy : blessings on you I Stop, and let me go 
a piece of the road with you ; for I can't 
keep up with the rest ; and since the 
accident that happened at Moyallart, I don't 
like to be on the road in a lonesome place 
by myself." 

It was the lame man, mentioned in the 
last chapter, who had contrived to walk 
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three miles to the fiineral, in spite of his 
infirmity, out of compliment, as he told 
Andrew, to Tom O'Brien's father, who was 
dead thirty-three years last Candlemas. 

"That bothered Paddy Bum," he con- 
tinued, "wouldn't hear me when I axed 
him to wait for me : he never hears any- 
thing he don't like." 

"Never heed him," said Andrew; "I'll 
leave you within a stone's throw of your 
own cabin. Tell me, Dick, who is that 
strange girl that passed just now on Mrs. 
Bennett's jaunting-car ? " 

" She belongs to the lady at Croom : she 
does nothing but comb her mistress's hair, 
as I can imderstand, and is twice as grand 
herself. Ned Price is making up to her; 
and a lucky boy he'll be to get her, for she 
has two hundred poimds in bank notes to 
her portion." 

" Wheugh ! " whistled Andy, incredulously : 
"much o' that I believe. A servant girl 
have all that money I Why, man, there's 
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ladies in the country that holds their heads 
high that hasn't the half of it." 

" What I tell you is true," replied Dick : 
" Mr. Eyrebury himself said it when he was 
axed by Mr. Goldtrap, who was out o' the 
way surprised at it like yourself. It was 
no wonder to a man, the likes o' me, that 
has travelled and knows that England isn't 
Ireland : I seen the differ myself, the sum- 
mer I went to look for my brother." 

"I often had thoughts of going there," 
said Andrew; "and now wiU you tell me 
what sort ofa place it is?" 

''Why, as for that, there's a power of 
money in it, and that's saying the best of 
it, for there never was so haythenish a place* 
When my poor brother was a-dying, there 
couldn't be got a priest within forty miles, 
and he had to go off like a dog. It's that 
kep me bare and naked, many's the long 
day, with all the money I had to give 
Father Dennis to do something for his poor 
soul ; but times is better in it now, I hear. 
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Our holy religion is prospering there as it is 
in all the world, — ^and so it ought, as you 
know, Andy." 

" That's not what I want to know at all," 
said Andy. *' Can't you tell us how a man 
is to get his living there ? " 

" Bad enough, Andy : you might have 
your pockets stuffed with gold, and you 
couldn't get a dacent praty if you was dying 
for one ; and what's of them is coimted out 
to you like apples, if you ax to buy them. 
Then the bacon isn't bacon at all, at all, — 
it's white pork, without the smell of the 
turf upon it ; and after all, they're so ravenous 
after it, that they think nothing of ating it 
raw, like a set of East or West Indians. 
Then as for a glass of whiskey, oh, there's 
no use in saying anything about that ; you 
might walk till you was wore to a thread 
before you could get one drop." 

" That's saying little for it indeed : I only 
wonder how many is fond of going there, and 
settling themselves in it when they cau." 
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" Aye, and leaving it too for better living 
in ould Ireland, when it comes acrass them," 
replied Dick. "Why didn't he at Croom 
stay where he was if England is better nor 
Ireland ? " 

"Oh, man, an estate is an estate any- 
where : it's well for the coxmtry that one 
of his sort came into it, — ^a gentleman that 
gives work to the poor, and spends his 
money in the place. I don't know him at 
aU, but he bears a good character with the 
people." 

" He has good advisers," said Dick : "he's 
said and led aU out by the Bishop, who 
advises him for his own good and for others' 
good." * 

* There are Protestant gentlemen in Ireland at 
this moment who plcu^e as great confidence in the 
Boman Catholic clergy as Mr. Eyrebnry did, and 
who are not ashamed to declare to an independent 
constituency that they will be the humble servants 
and obedient slaves of Ultramontane ecclesiastics. 
Let the reader ponder well the following words: 
'^He hoped to follow in his father's footsteps, and 
if any difficult public question should arise, he would 
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"The Bishop knows what he is about," 
remarked his companion. 

"And why not ?" asked the other, sharply: 
" how could he faQ of knowing what every- 
body ought to be about, a blessed man like 
him ? I'm only sorry that . trouble would 
ever offer to come nigh him." 

" Little pity I have for him if he lets it," 
said Andy; "one that has only to read a 
mass, and he could turn the world head 
over heels : but what trouble is it makes 
so bold with him ? " 

"Andy, if you wouldn't be talking in 
that foolish way you have, I didn't care if 
I made you sensible : but mind you, and 
don't be rattling it off your tongue to every- 
body you meet ; I wouldn't like my own 
name, nor poor Mick Doherty's neither, to 
be broiight in question." 

consult his father's, and their good guides, the clergy 
of Longford." — Speech of Mr, Ghreville-Nugentj in Long- 
fardy on Friday, ^\st December, 1869, as reported in the 
^^ Daily Exprees,^^ of January Ut, 1870. — Editob. 
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" Never fear, Dick ; you'll get into no 
scrape by me, I warrant you." 

" Well, then, it's all about Miss Murphy, 
his sister's daughter, that he gave a fine 
edication to, and spared no expense to dress 
her, and rear her, and give her the best of 
everything : he was more like a father to 
her nor anything else. He has a mint of 
money, and it was never rightly known 
whether he'd leave it all to her, or divide 
with his brother's son, that was called after 
him. Anyhow she'd have got sacks and 
ropes by him, as the saying is, if she minded 
the good rearing she got. Now, Andy, what 
must she do but cast her eyes on a lame 
schoolmaster, — I don't reflect on him for 
being lame; why would I, seeing many a 
good man meets with misfortime ? — ^but she 
sets her eyes on this lame schoolmaster, and 
nothing would do but marry him, and folly 
him to the chiurch, for he is a Protestant, 
just as if there wasn't a Christian in the 
world." 
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" When did she marry hun, Dick ? " 

" She isn't married at all, Andy ; nor 
won't, if stone walls and spancils can keep 
her from him. The minute her uncle that 
keeps the big shop at Speddonsbridge, found 
it out, he whips her off to her father's people 
in Tipperary, where she kicked up a fine 
dust ; and they don't know what to do with 
her, she's so headstrong. Mick Doherty 
says the Bishop is fairly wore away, fretting, 
and not a week passes but his brother comes 
with a new story about her. Mick could 
know more, only they go into the back 
room to talk; so it's but an odd word he 
can catch now and then." 

" I thought it was young Kilbride, of the 
Crosses, they were keeping her from," said 
Andrew. 

" That's an old story, Andy : he was no 
match for her, so they wouldn't listen to 
him ; but it's my Mef the/d now be gUd 
to give her to him, or any other dacent 
Christian boy, to keep her away from the 
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schoolmaster and the church : any way, she's 
a sore cross to her people with the way she 
gets on." 

"Why don't she run off with her bachelor, 
and maxry him out o' i^ ?" inquired Andy: 
"that would set her own mind and their 
minds at rest for ever after." 

"There's not one o' them," said Dick, 
"that wouldn't break their hearts if she 
was to do such a thing: and how would 
she lift up her head ever after with that 
sin over her?" 

" What would ail her ? " replied Andrew : 
"sure if anybody has a right to commit 
sin, and think little about it, it's the like 
of her that has a Bishop to her uncle; a 
man that can forgive anything by proper 
submission and paying costs. I suppose lie 
might do it for a trifle for her, or may be 
never ask a penny, since he's so fond of her." 

" Andy, it's a burning shame to hear you 
talk after that fashion. Do you know what 
sin is at all, man, to make so light of it ? " 
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"I do, well," answered his companion, 
seriously. "I don't make light of it; it's 
them that offers to forgive sin for money, 
makes light of it." 

" And who can forgive us if they can't ? " 
replied Dick. "If you had any sin upon 
you, where would you go for pardon if it 
wasn't to them ? " 

"I'd go," said Andrew, "to the great 
God, and I'd confess it to Him, and I'd ask 
forgiveness, for the sake of His Son Jesus 
Christ; and I have His own word for it, 
that He'll pardon me without money or 
money's worth. Why, man, if it wasn't 
for that, all the sin I have upon me would 
crush me down to the ground ; it's so heavy." 

"Well, I never thought so bad of you 
before, Andy. I always counted you a 
dacent quiet boy, no worse nor myself or 
another ; and it's a poor thing to hear your 
father's son have that story to tell of him- 
self" 

"I don't want to make myself better 
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nor worse nor my neighbours/' said Andrew. 
" I only mean that I am a great sinner : I 
can't move hand or foot without sin ; I can't 
think without sin. It's always in my heart ; 
and this very minute it's busy with me, 
though I'm doing all I can to keep it down." 

His companion stopped, and trembled with 
alarm. 

" Andy," said he, " you wouldn't be after 
harming a poor afficted man, that has no 
chance for his life if you go to crassness 
with me ; and what would you get by it^ 
after all ? for by this blessed stick in my 
hand, there's not a halfpenny about me, if 
you was to bum me alive. Och 1 och I 
wasn't I the imlucky man to want you for 
a comrade ? Och ! if I thought you was 
near so bad, would I have axed your com- 
pany down this lonesome lane in the dusk 
of the evening ? " 

" Come along," said Andrew, " and don't 
be making me angry with your nonsense. 
What would I get by misusing you ? Come 
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along, I say? I woiildn't hurt a hair of 
your head for all the ground the moon is 
shining on ; nor would I let another do it, 
if I could help it. It's you that ought to 
be ashamed romancmg in that way, when 
I only said I wasn't one bit worse nor 
yourself." 

" Troth and bad enough you'd make me 
by your own account," said the lame man, 
recovering his courage by degrees ; " and 
little I'm obliged to you for my character : 
I'm proud it's what nobody else would say 
of me, seeing I can defy the world to lay 
sin at my door." 

" You're not in earnest, Dick : you know 
well enough what you are." 

" And, what am I ? What sort of a brute 
baste would you make me? Tell me any 
one sin I ever committed since I was bom." 

"I'll tell you more," answered his com- 
panion : " I'll tell you that if your sins were 
turned into straws, they'd thatch all the 
cabins in the three parishes ; if they were 
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melted into drops of water, they'd drown 
the church steeple.*' 

They had now turned into the high road, 
and Dick was preparing himself to rebut 
this heavy charge, with a considerable degree 
of spirit, when a man on horseback called 
out, "Is that Dick Frayne I see limping 
before jne?^ 

" I'm proud to see your Reverence well,'* 
said Dick, as Father Redmond rode up. 

"Where was your son all yesterday?" 
inquired the Priest, without noticing his 
salutation. 

" Och ! sure your Reverence knows he was 
clearing Pat M® Grovran before the inquest, 
though others' words was taken before his, 
whil wa. no blame to him." 

" What did he do with the cock I trusted 
him to carry home last Sunday evening, 
after the cock-fight at Braggleswood ?" asked 
the Priest. 

" It's safe, Sir, and tended by Miles and 
my woman as if it was one of the childer : 

M 
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I never seen a finer bird, and it does your 
Reverence a dale o'credit/' 

"Mind what I say to you," said the 
Priest : "let Miles bring that cock home 
to me by dayUght in the morning, and if I 
find it a feather the worse by him, it will 
be the sorest job he ever done in his life." 

" Never doubt it, your Reverence : Miles 
is as fond of it as if it was a Christian ; and 
you'll say yourself, , when you see it, that 
it s only the better for stopping with him. 
But, Father Redmond, here's a fellow has 
been abusing me for the worst under the 
sun, and putting more sin on me nor all the 
priests in Ireland could take off in Mid- 
summers Day ; and what will I say to him 
to stop his mouth from belying me to the 
world?" 

"What business," asked Father Redmond, 
" has the likes o' you to be talking of sin ? 
Leave that to your betters, and them as 
knows about it. If I hear any more such 
discourse fi:om any of my flock, I'll call 
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your names in the chapel, and give you a 
handling you won't forget soon." 

^*I never meddled with it before," said 
Dick, ** and wouldn't now, only Andy begun 
it, and kep praching away like any minister, 
till I was in such a trimbling, that if you 
was to examine my side, I'm certaia sure 
it's black and blue with all the thumps my 
heart gave agin it." 

"Mr. Merry- Andrew," said the Priest, 
" for that ought to be your name, I'll stop 
your preaching : never trust me, but you'll 
rue some of your speeches. And you, you 
old fool," turning to Dick, " mind your own 
business. Go to the cock-fight to-morrow, 
and behave like another, as you ought. 
Mind that MQes is with me as early as ever 
he can be." 

Andrew and his companion walked on 
for some minutes in sUence after Father 
Redmond had galloped off, when Dick, at 
length, pointing to a woman who was walk- 
ing at a quick pace before them, asked, "Do 
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you know who goes there, takiiig her even- 
ing walk? She is like an owl, afraid to 
show her face in the daylight/^ 

Before Andrew could reply, three or four 
children, rushing from a cabin on the road- 
side, set up a loud shout, and began to sing 
in chorus a wretched ballad, set to a popular 
tune, purporting to be the confession of one 
who had sold herself to the devil, for the 
sake of eating meat on Fridays. 

*' They re a fine set of childer," Mrs. 
Grimes," said Dick to the mother, who was 
peeping through the half-dosed door : " my 
blessing be on them ; but they soon lamed 
that song. Ah, he that wrote it has a strong 
lodging to-night ; but he'll have a laugh at 
his enemies yet, I hope." 

" Whisht, you noisy pack," said the mo- 
ther, " and come in here to your beds : " if 
she turns upon yees, it's not this wake bit 
of a door would keep her out, once she 
claps her shoulder to it. She's a terrible 
woman, Mr. Frayne, when she's vexed." 
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The woman who was the subject of the 
ballad^ however, walked on without noticing 
the shout or the song, when a coarse voice 
from behind a hedge on the opposite side 
of the road roared out lustUy another stanza 
to the same tune. The poetry was not of 
a higher description than that chanted by 
the children, and the sentiments were grossly 
offensive. The aim of the imseen songster 
was soon accomplished. The woman sud- 
denly stopped, and picking up a stone from 
the road, had raised her arm to fling it in 
the direction of the voice behind the hedge, 
when Andrew rushed up to her, and holding 
her arm, said, in a commanding tone, " Drop 
that stone, Biddy, I tell you. Will you 
bring more trouble on yourself by fighting 
and rising an uproar on the high road? 
What harm will their songs do you, if they 
were singing tUl their throats were dry ? " 

"Can't they let me walk the roads in 
peace ? " said Biddy : " sure if I was a mad 
dog I couldn't get worse usage." 
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" If they won't let you alone do you let 
them alone," said Andy, " and they'll soon 
be tired when they see it don't vex you." 

" It's asy to talk, Andy Britton," replied 
Biddy ; ** but you don't know what it is to 
have every one's tongue let loose upon you : 
to have all the bad in your heart kep ever 
alive with the unmannerly scomings I get 
from old and young." 

" Take it asy, Biddy, take it asy, and it 
will be better for you," said Andy. " Don't 
you know you oughtn't to offend God be- 
cause others has no manners." 

" It's a pity," said Dick, who had by this 
time overtaken them : " it's a pity, Mrs. 
Mulhaul, that you don't folly the lady's 
advice she gave you when you were leaving 
the gaol last time, — ^not that I heard her ; 
never, I'm proud to say, having put my foot 
inside it, nor never will, I hope, though 
there's some thinks me bad enough for that 
or a worse place. But didn't Mrs. Ireton 
bid you think of a text out of the Testa- 
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ment she gave you when anybody riz your 
mind, and that that would settle it in no 
time.** 

"May be I folly that advice more nor 
you judge, Dick Frayne. If I didn't think 
of that Book, and if I didn't call to mind 
some of His words that speaks in it, what 
would ever hinder me from doing hurt to 
them that won't let me have the peace of 
the dumb brute that grazes by the road- 
side ? What stopped me this minute from 
wishing harm or doing harm to them un- 
lucky childer that Nelly Grimes set upon 
me, when the bad prayer was striving to 
rise to my mouth, and my feet was turning, 
whether I would or no, to revenge myself 
on them ? What stopped me but the thought 
of Him who bore the jibes and the scomings 
of wicked men, when all the time He was 
innocent, and didn't deserve the treatment ? 
I had consideration to give one look to Him, 
and then one look to myself, and so it quieted 
me ; and I was trying to raise my heart in 
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a word of prayer for them aad for myself, 
while their scoff was ringing in my ears/' 

"It was a good prayer, Tm sure, said 
Dick : "it soon put a stone into your hand 
to brain the poor boy, whoever he was, that 
was only divarting himself singing an inno- 
cent song behind the hedge there." 

" How do you know anything about pray- 
ing?'' asked Andrew, "who never said a 
prayer in your life, if it wasn't a curse or 
a bad wish for yourself or others. Now, 
Biddy, let me just ask you, since it pleased 
you to leave the Romans, why don't you 
leave off some of their ways ? Why don't 
you mind what the Book of the Holy One 
bids you, that is, to * bless them that curse 
you'?" 

" Andy Britton, I do it often ; you may 
believe me, I do. You don't know all I 
hear. Sure they can tell that tries me every 
hour, how I pass by many a thing would 
have riz a storm long ago they'd be glad 
to nm from." 
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"If you had stuck by the chapel you 
would have shunned all this/' said Andrew ; 
"and seeing all the ill-will you got by so 
doing, it s likely you may take a thought 
one of these days, may be, and go back 
to your duty again." 

" Do, Biddy girl,'' said Dick, eagerly ; 
" take his advice, and make your soul, that 
you thought so little about when you left 
the true church, to please them that lets 
you break your back carrying about sand 
to sell to aU the dirty shoe-boys and kitchen- 
girls in the place. Not a soul will open 
their lips to offend you once you make up 
with the priest : and if you are afraid of 
Father Dennis horsewhipping you before he 
tate, your subnusrion. TU ^er for hiM 
he won't lift a hand to you. I'll go to him 
myself, and others wiU go to him, and wiU 
never leave off flattering him till he pro- 
mises to put nothing on you but prayers 
and stations to Ballindona." 

"Are you in earnest V said she to Andrew: 
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"is it your advice to me to go back to the 
chapel ? ** 

"Why/^ said Andrew, "advising is one 
thing, and just talking to pass away the 
time is another. It came into my head 
that you were bad enough off in this world, 
and that you might like to get a lift by 
plasing the neighbours/' 

"And to be sure it would plase us all 
well," said Dick. " You know, Biddy, you 
was ever a fractious woman : now I don't 
want to offend you, — I'm only going to 
speak for your good. Well, you were always 
a little fractious, and sure enough you often 
let them into your house that was no credit 
to you ; and sometimes you got a hard 
word from one or two cantankerous people, 
and to tell no lie, you gave as good as you 
got. But didn't you hve in credibility? And 
wasn't I always civil to you, and others too, 
that wished to have no orations ? Wouldn't 
the childer run away and hide themselves 
the minute your tongue was heard ? Well, 
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go back to the religion you was bom in, 
and that you lived in, and that you ought 
to die in, and youTl get the same respect 
you ever did afore, and we'll all quash the 
songs and the flings that vexes you." 

"And give up your Testament," added 
Andrew; "and don't believe one word of 
what God says in His own Book, but take 
whatever the priest is pleased to give you ; 
and leave Parson Leighton and his lecture 
at PhiHp Holmes's to-morrow evening, and 
be after Father Redmond to the cock-fight 
at Braggleswood : it's a pleasant walk, and 
will do you good, soul and body. Dick 
Frayne here will be proud to keep you com- 
pany, and you can call on Nelly Grimes and 
her ballad singers as you are on the way." 

" Whatever you mean," said Biddy Mul- 
haul, "I'll stay by the people that fears 
God, though some of them is jealous of me. 
I spent fifty-nine years among the others, 
and in all that time I never heard a word 
from one of them about religion that had 
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truth on the face of it. The priests didn't 
show me my sin : they often threatened and 
scolded and fought me hard ; and when I 
wouldn't please them by giving over my 
wicked ways, they left me there to go from 
bad to worse. I believe they would have 
made me better if they could ; but they 
didn't know the way. Did they ever tell 
me of the love of God ? Did they ever tell 
me that He sent His Son to die for sinners ? 
Did they ever tell me to look to Him, and 
to pray to God in His ngtoae ? No : but 
the others did, and showed me God's hand-^ 
writing for it; and a hope was planted in 
my heart, where nothing ever grew before 
but dread and awfulness; and for His 
sake I gave up all I could of sin, and 
denied to stretch out my hand for its 
poor wages. Och ! I can't get sin out of my 
heart. I have the will to do what I ought, 
but I haven't the power. Sin often gets 
the better of me, in spite of myself, as 
it did now, when you stopped me doing 
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what I would be sorry for the minute 
after." 

"That's the story the best has to tell, 
as well as you, Biddy," said Andrew : " you 
have no worse heart to give you uneasiness 
nor this man, nor myself; and if "— 

" 111 make a short cut by this gap," said 
Dick Frayne, hopping into the ditch, and 
clambering up the other side, "though 1 * 
ought to be loath to quit such good 
company : but I was ever a man that 
kep myself from sin ; and by your own 
accoimt, you two have so much of it about 
yees, that it's best to keep a distance with 

you." 

" Good night, Dick," said Andrew ; " and 
I hope you'll meet no worse at the cock- 
fight to-morrow." 

" You may as well be off too," said Biddy 
Mulhaul ; " the less you are seen with the 
likes o' me the better. There's talk about 
you in the country, from the way you have 
been speaking; and if you ever quit the 
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Romans, it would do you no credit to have 
it said that I had any hand in it." 

"If I ever quit them/' he replied, "it's 
little 111 care what they say. I'm not one to 
be put down by a word or a knock ; and it s 
hard to say what a man may do when he gets 
strength and courage from Him that is able 
to give it. I have a heedless way with me, 
but there's more thought in my heart nor 
many' guesses, Biddy. AU is not cleared 
up to my mind yet, so it s no wonder I'm 
doubtful betimes. Say nothing about it to 
the neighbours, and never even to myself 
again ; for all the talk of man won't move 
me : it's One fex above them can do any- 
thing with me. Grood night to you, Biddy, 
and God's blessing be with you. Take care 
of yourself, girl, and don't be offending Him 
only to give pleasure to His enemies." 




CHAPTER VIII. 



DUNAMOYLE FARM-HOUSE. 




R. Eyrebmy's refusal to apply to Go- 
vernment for a commutation of the 
sentence passed on M^'Govran and 
liis associates was resented by 
Bishop Mac Royster as an a&ont to 
himself. Being naturally of an impe- 
rious spirit, he could ill brook contradiction, 
especially from one of whose understanding 
he had so mean an opinion, and over whom he 
had conceived his influence to be unbounded ; 
and while smarting under the annoyances of 
a private nature which we have related, he 
manifested an amount of petulance and irri- 
tation for which Mr. Eyrebury was totally 
unprepared. Mr. Eyrebury was, on the 
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other hand, balancing in liis own mind 
whether he should be offended at the Bis- 
hop's manifest attempt to dictate to him, 
when Mr. Goldtrap's immeasnred abuse of 
the Bishop determined him to put the most 
favourable construction on the conduct of 
the latter. He found an excuse for his way- 
wardness in the supposition that benevolence 
towards the condemned men, had for a time 
influenced his usually sound judgment. 

Mr. Goldtrap had never been a favourite 
with his employer. As a man of business 
he was faultless ; but he was noisy, vulgar, 
and dictatorial, — ^always attempting to play 
the great man, and so repulsively familiar, 
that Mr. Eyrebury had, from the commence- 
ment of their acquaintance, felt an invincible 
propensity to act in opposition to him. The 
Bishop had taken advantage of this antipathy 
to gain favours for one or two of the tenants, 
who had, by their ill conduct, incurred the 
displeasure of the agent ; and just before 
the affair of Moyallart he had been straining 
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every nerve in behalf of a certain Gilbert 
Foy, who, in the usual phraseology of the 
Irish tenant, " expected " a small abatement 
of rent, in consideration of sundry improve- 
ments in his house and farm, which the late 
landlord had promised to allow for. Mr. 
Goldtrap resisted the claims, denied the 
existence of the improvements, denied the 
promise, and advised, or rather insisted, 
that Mr. Eyrebury should make no abate- 
ment in the rent. 

The Bishop could not specify what the 
improvements were, but he positively de- 
clared that Foy had expended a considerable 
sum on the farm, and he had always under- 
stood that a promise had been given by the 
late landlord, but what the precise nature 
of the promise was he was not prepared to 
say. Goldtrap protested that Gilbert Foy 
was an arrant old rogue and an ill-conducted 
fellow. The Bishop represented him as an 
honest, industrious, respectable man. Many 
considerations weighed with Mr. Eyrebury 

N 
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to lean in this one instance to the opinion 
of his agent ; but when he mentioned that 
in addition to his other misdemeanours, Foy 
was married to the Bishop's first cousin, Mr. 
Eyrebury thought he had discovered the 
true cause of Goldtrap s dislike to the man, 
and therefore resolved to inquire carefully 
into the circumstances of his case, and to 
realise the " expectation," if there was any 
ground for it. 

With a good deal of magnanimity, he 
chose a time for carrying his design into 
execution, when the Bishop was in his very 
worst humour, having in the course of ten 
days refused three invitations to Groom 
Castle, without qualifying his refusal by 
telling any of those civil Hes which are 
current in good society. Accordingly, on 
the fair day of Derryvannan, when he was 
pretty sure of not being joined by Goldtrap 
on the way, he proceeded, in company with 
his sister, to inspect the farm at Duna- 
moyle, and to ascertain for himself whether 
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the Bishop's statements were to be relied 
upon. 

Diinamoyle was an old-fashioned house, 
sadly gone to decay; but still exhibiting 
some marks of having been at one time 
inhabited by persons in a higher rank of 
life than that of the present tenants. It 
stood in a square court, enclosed by high 
walls. In front were the remains of two 
handsome piers, one of them stiU siu*- 
mounted by an eagle, with outstretched 
wings. Though the court was tolerably 
large, yet from the gateway (for there was 
no gate) to the hall-door there was scarcely 
room for a car to pass. A huge manure 
heap occupied one side of the court, and a 
range of turf-stacks filled up the other, the 
narrow intervening space being left as an 
approach to the door of the house. 

The arrival of the squire of Croom Castle 
and his sister caused no little commotion 
amongst the inmates of Dunamoyle farm. 
Turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, pigs, and 
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calves poured in rapid succession from the 
open haU-door, being pushed, pelted, and 
scolded out by a young girl, assisted by two 
ragged boys ; whilst behind them appeared 
Mrs. Foy, in a lavender poplin dress, lace 
cap, and white pocket handkerchief in her 
hand. With many apologies to her visitors 
for their finding the place in so "unreadied" 
a condition, she ushered them into the 
parlour ; first screaming to the maid and 
to half-a-dozen other persons in the kitchen 
to go and look for their master as fast as 
their legs could carry them. 

The inside of the farm-house was quite 
of a piece with the outside. The room into 
which the Eyreburys were shown was large, 
dark, and low. The paper, which had once 
been handsome, was torn off in many places, 
and the walls ornamented with pictures of 
saints, in flaring colours, some fastened with 
a pin, others pasted, without any attempt 
at arrangement, A small oval looking-glass, 
covered with cobwebs and peacocks' feathers, 
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occupied a conspicuous position in the room ; 
and the never-to-be-dispensed-with comer 
cupboard displayed a motley collection of 
jugs, mugs, glasses, and mustard-pots. A 
number of large, ricketty, mahogany chairs, 
which had once been covered with horse- 
hair cloth, fastened with brass nails, were 
ranged along the wall. The floor was un- 
carpeted, and in a condition far from clean, 
as mats or scrapers were luxuries never 
indulged in at Dunamoyle. The marble 
chimney-piece was tottering to its faU, and 
the half of the hearthstone had disappeared. 
In striking contrast to all this disorder and 
dirt stood Mrs. Foy, in her poplin dress and 
lace cap. Presently she seated herself at a 
mahogany table, thickly smeared with bees- 
wax, on which was placed a tea-tray, re- 
splendent with scarlet and gold, containing 
cups and saucers, of various colours, shapes, 
and sizes ; a small silver cream-ewer, a portly 
metal teapot, and two bowls, well filled with 
white and brown sugar. 
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Mrs. Foy was evidently a good deal em- 
barrassed by the visit of the squire and lady 
of Groom Castle ; and her embarrassment, 
instead of making her awkwardly silent, 
made her talk at random, and with such a 
rapid utterance, that it was long before Mr. 
Eyrebury got an opportunity of explaining 
the object of his visit. 

*^ I am sorry you had the trouble of coming 
so far," said she ; ^' he could have explained 
it all to you at the Castle just as well. He 
stepped out the minute he tuk his dinner, 
and where he went I know no more than 
your baste there without. He may be ever 
so far off, only I don't think he is. He'll 
be positively back in a minute, though he 
sometimes saunters about till one is wary 
expecting him. Would you, dear," speaking 
to a sickly-looking girl who was sitting in 
the parlour ; " would you step into yoiu- 
room, and watch him out of the windy, and 
shout to him the minute you see him ? " 

" You forget," replied the young person 
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thus addressed, " that there is no view from 
my window ; the garden wall rises so high 
exactly in front." 

" But the passage between : he's ever up 
and down that passage. There's no place 
so likely for him to be in as that passage. 
Be quick, or you may lose him ; and call to 
me the minute you see him." 

The girl left the room, and Mrs. Foy con- 
tinued : " He'll be for ever obliged to you, 
Sir, for coming after him, and I wouldn't 
wonder if he took sick with the disappoint- 
ment when he misses you." Then calling 
to the maid, who was seen entering the 
hall-door, "Augusteen, did you see the 
master yet?" 

" No 1 " answered Augusteen, in not the 
most respectful tone : " it would be hard 
to see any one who is two miles the other 
side of Crookmore by this time." 

"Perhaps," said Mr. Eyrebury, getting 
in a word at last, " in the absence of your 
husband you could point out some of those 
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improvements for which he expects a reduc- 
tion of rent." 

"Improvements, Sir ! there's more of them 
nor I can remember in a hurry. Oh, if you 
had seen the place when we come to it, 
seventeen years ago : he had to pull down 
three bedrooms at the back that was no 
use at all, and a brewhouse, and ever so 
many things of that kind. He had to re- 
claim better nor two acres of a garden ; and 
siu-e. Sir, that was out-o-the-way for a man 
like him. Then the place was crammed up 
with hedges and big holly-trees, that kep 
the air from blowing ; and there was a 
gravel walk for as good as half a mile round 
a scrubbery; and it cost him handfuls to 
get shut of them and make the place any 
way dacent." 

" I had been led to suppose," said the 
landlord, "that he had built a range of 
oflBces." 

" He built, Sir, till he was tired. I could 
show you a shed for the cows that cost 
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him what he couldn't well spaxe, and costs 
him expense every year with thatching it ; 
and he was talking of biulding a bam, for 
the old one fell in last year with the rain 
that rotted the timber : there was no keep- 
ing it out, though he often stuffed straw 
into the holes where the slates blew off; it 
was a bad take for him : it racked him quite, 
and tuk all our little substance improving 
it. I'm quite ashamed. Sir, to keep you 
waiting, and no signs of my man coming 
at aU. Augusteen M^'Manus — do you hear, 
Augusteen? Run like a good girl to the 
lime-kiln, and if • you see anybody coming 
tell them the master isn't in the place, 
and that the quality from Croom are here 
looking for him, and that there's time 
enough for anything he's doing now, and 
to come at once. He'll break his heart, Sir, 
I know to think how he had the bad luck 
to be out of the way, when you had the 
trouble of coming so far. But maybe, Miss," 
addressing Miss Eyrebury, "you'll take 
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sometliing after your ride : a cup of tea or a 
glass of wine. I forgot my maimers think- 
ing of Gibby's ill-luck. Augusteen, a'nt 
you gone yet ? — Didn't you hear me, girl ? 
I'll get you a glass of wine, Miss, and a bit 
of bread and butter, in one minute. 

Miss Eytebury, politely declined the wine, 
but took a cup of tea ; her brother did the 
same : then, as they both perceived that 
Mrs. Foy's agitation was increasing every 
moment, and would soon become quite dis- 
tressing, they took their leave, Mr. Eyre- 
buiy desiring her to inform her husband 
that he would see him soon, and talk to 
him on the subject of the improvements 
made at Dunamoyle. 

When the squire and his sister were out 
of sight, Mrs. Foy vented her wrath on 
Augusteen, and the rest of her household, 
for not giving her notice of the approach 
of the gentle-folk, that she might have 
sHpped out of the way. The servants bore 
the scolding with great unconcern, aa a 
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matter of too frequent occurrence to be 
thought much of. No one made any apology, 
or thought of replying, except Augusteen, 
who, swinging off a large pot of potatoes 
from the fire with a pair of pot-hooks, re- 
marked that "she never set up for having 
more nor two eyes ; and if people could get 
girk with three or four, she waa ready to 
give up her place to them that very minute : 
it was no inheritance to be troubling one's 
self about it." 

The mistress, perfectly aware of the orato- 
rical powers of her maid, if she was once 
set a-going, did not condescend to notice 
her soliloquy, but returned to the parlour, 
where she sat recovering herself for some 
minutes before she relieved the yoimg person 
who was still on the watch at the back 
window. "You may come out now," she 
said : " they are gone, and we can have the 
place to ourselves again. Wasn't it lucky 
that you took my advice and dressed your- 
self ? I told you there was no knowing 
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who might call and take a cup of tea after 
the fair. Though we live in a quiet place, 
there's many coming and going." 

" Do you expect any one this evening ? " 
asked the girl, mth an anxious expression. 

" There's no knowing," replied Mrs. Foy, 
"who may pop in. You see the Croom 
people came without me expecting them, 
and others may do the same ; so it's good 
to be ready. But we have an hour to our- 
selves before any one will come, and I want 
to have a little chat with you now, not 
having a spare minute eince you came last 
night. First of all, I must say how much 
obliged I am to you for coming at the first 
asking, and so is Gibby, who was as willing 
to have you as myself." 

" I was glad to come," said the other : 
" your letter was so friendly ; and I have 
not been used to get a word of kindness 
lately from my nearest friend." 

"I couldn't be other nor kind to your 
mother's daughter," said Mrs. Foy, putting 
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her white pocket handkerchief to her eyes. 
"Wasn't she my own first cousin, that I 
loved the best in the world ? and didn't I 
close her eyes, and promised to look after 
her only child ? It was she made the fine 
ending : heavens be her bed I And what 
trouble and sorrow must she feel now, when 
she knows what a hand youVe gone and 
made of yourself ! " 

" Remember," said the young person, 
mildly, "that you promised if I came to 
you never to mention that to me." 

"I'm not going to say one word about 
it ; but I can't help grieving when I think 
of your mother's soul — ^what a way it's in. 
I'U only ask you, Agnes dear, after aQ you 
have gone through, is your mind still steady 
to keep by the Protestants, and to leave 
the Church in which all your forefathers 
lived and died ? " 

" Yes," answered Agnes ; for, as the reader 
may have guessed, the yoimg person was 
no other than Agnes Murphy. "If more 
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is put upon me," continued Agnes, " I must 
go through with it : I could not change my 
mind if they killed me." 

Mrs. Foy crossed herself, and was unable 
to speak for some seconds. At length she 
said, "Well, I promised to say nothing about 
it, and I'll keep my word. Oh, isn't your 
mother a happy woman to be dead before 
she lived to see this day ! But now that 
your Mends have cast you off, what will 
you do to live? You couldn't earn yoiu- 
bread by your needle?" 

" No : I never knew anything of sewing, 
except working my sampler long ago ; and 
besides, this arm is almost useless to me. I 
have recommendations to some ladies in 
Dublin, who will get me into a place where 
young women are taught to be school- 
mistresses, and I hope to support myself 
in that way, when I learn the method of 
teaxjhiBg." 

" A schoolmistress ! " exclaimed Mrs. Foy, 
"with the fine edication you got, to turn 
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schoolmistress ! Oh, Agnes, what have you 
brought yourself to? You that was at a 
dancing-school, and can draw as beautiful 
pictures as any of them on the wall, and 
can play tunes on the pianna, and do every- 
thing that is genteel, would you disgrace 
yourself, and all belonging to you, by tiuning 
schoolmistress? It would be something if 
you went tutoress into a lord's family ; but 
to lam a parcel of dirty brats, och ! I never 
thought half so bad of the Protestants afore, 
if that's all they'll do for you after ruinating 
yourself to please them." 

"Indeed, Mrs. Foy, I'm not fitted for a 
high station : I know nothing. The schooling 
I got was not of much use to me. Many 
poor Sunday-school children can read and 
spell better than I do." 

" Not at all ; not at all," replied Mrs. 
Foy : " it's the Protestants put that into 
your head, to make their gains of you : you 
spell beautifully. I remarked how some of 
your words was spelt, — -just as I put them 
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down in my letter ; and I'd be glad to know 
who got better laming nor myself. Oh, 
your poor mother, and that holy man the 
Bishop 1 Well, well : now, supposing your 
health fails you, — ^and you are looking bad 
enough, I can teU you, — ^what wiU you do 
then?" 

" I don't know," said Agnes : " I can only 
trust to Him for whom I have borne the 
loss of all things, to support me, if health 
and Mends and all go." 

"Oh, Agnes, Agnes, what have you re- 
duced yourself to, to have no better hope 
before you ? You that might never be under 
a compliment to this world or the next for 
a living, if you had only minded yourself. 
It's your mother I'm fretting about ; she 
that was a woman, — ^well : but you never 
said a word to me about the schoolmaster 
you hked in Tipperary. Was it he put 
you up to learn his trade?" 

" I never heard of any such person," said 
Agnes : " they wanted me to marry two or 
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three men that I never saw ; and I believe 
there was a plan to let me be carried off in 
the night. Oh, Mrs. Foy, I was cruelly 
treated by my father's people, and by others, 
before I was sent to them." 

" Well, dear," said Mrs. Foy, " it was all 
done for your good ; and one can't be angry 
with them as only wishes for one's good 
I was as bad as another when I heard of 
the fashion you was follying. I cried night 
and day, always reflecting upon your mother ; 
but after I heard they were going to cross- 
ness with you, and that you was getting 
into fits, and convulsions, and spittiag blood, 
and losiog your health, I wouldn't be put off, 
but kep pestering the Bishop till he allowed 
me to write to you about coming here, and just 
to try what letting you alone entirely would 
do. ' I would,' says I to him, ' walk on my 
bare knees from this to Jamaica, if it would 
bring her back to the true Church ; but if she 
won't be advised, the misfortune is all her 
own, and we oughtn't to put more on her.* " 

o 
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"I'm thankful to you, Mrs. Foy," said 
the poor girl, wiping away the tears which 
fell fast on her lap: "all I wanted from 
any of my people was to cast me in peace 
upon the world, if they wouldn't tolerate 
me in their company after they knew my 
mind was changed ; but they would not let 
me alone. I was watched and dogged and 
locked up ; I was cursed and beaten and 
frightened out of my senses ; I had words 
put into my mouth which I never said, and 
things laid to my charge that I would not 
take the world to do. For the last five 
months I can safely say that I never 
stretched myself on a bed that I didn't 
wish it was my coffin ; and in that time 
I never saw the face, but yours, that didn't 
frown upon me." 

" It's all over now, dear ; so keep up your 
spirits, and be what you used to be before 
them notions came into your head : if it 
wasn't for them you would never be the 
trembling, shaking, poor creature that you 
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axe. Sure I remember when your aunt and 
xmcle would be a&aid to open their lips to 
you, from the tearing passions you would 
be in. However, I'm proud there's no truth 
in the schoolmaster with his lame leg, as 
they'd have had us believe : and then there 
is another wiU dance for joy when he hears 
how you haven't forgot the words that passed 
between you." 

" If you mean Mr. Kilbride," said Agnes, 
" he is nothing to me now. He would be 
sorry to be put in mind of me when I am 
without a penny or a friend in the world." 

" No such thing at all," replied Mrs. Foy ; 
" it isn't passing three days that he told me 
with his own lips, how he would marry you 
if you hadn't a shoe to your foot." 

Agnes trembled with agitation. "They 
told me," said she, " that he was far away 
in England, matching himself with a girl 
there. They told me he would not return 
to this country any more. Oh, I am never 
to hepx a word of truth again 1 Oh, Mrs. 
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Foy, sure you, who say you had such a love 
for my mother, wiU not join in persecuting 
her poor child." 

"What a way you are in, and all for 
nothing at all," said Mrs. Foy, crossly, 
"None of yoiu- people was ever given to 
teU lies ; and if they said he was in Eng- 
land, they said true ; for the boy was there, 
and only come back about a week ago. It's 
a pity of him, so it is, the way he's in. 
The first place he called to was this house ; 
and for a full hour he did nothing but talk 
of you, and said you was book-sworn to 
him ; and that aU the uncles and bishops 
wouldn't keep you fix)m him, when he had 
your own consent. And what would you 
have me to do to a genteel young man who 
was only praising my first cousin's daughter ? 
Siu'e I wasn't yoiu- enemy, if I didn't behave 
unmannerly to him, what I couldn't do to 
a cat or a dog, if they spoke to me in 
civility." 

"I never was book-sworn to him," said 
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Agnes : " I never said more than that I was 
willing to many him, if my uncles thought 
well of it ; but I could not say that now. 
If they all gave their consent, he never 
could be more to me than he is at present." 

" Poor yoimg man ! " ejaculated Mrs. Foy ; 
'* he deserves a milder word nor that from 
you ; for he dotes upon the very ground you 
walk on. Poor boy! I wish he took the 
girl was offered him in England, with fifteen 
hundred pounds to her portion, and leave 
you to any limping fellow you might cast 
an eye upon, since that is your fancy." 

" Do you think he will come here while I 
am in the place?" asked Agnes, turning 
deadly pale. " Have you any reason to ex- 
pect him here this evening ? " 

" How do I know who wiU be here, or 
who won't be here ? " replied Mrs. Foy ; 
there's many coming and going. Gibby may 
bring home anybody to his own house he 
pleases, without asking leave from them as 
has no business to meddle with what don't 
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belong to them. And supposing young Mr. 
Kilbride might drop in by accidence, what 
harm will it do any of us to be civil and 
agreeable ? How was I to guess you'd take 
umbrage at him, when it isn't a year and 
a half all out that you was running into his 
mouth, and breaking the hearts of the tender 
people that had the rearing of you, you was 
so set on him ? " 

''1 was foolish,— I know I was," said 
Agnes. "I confessed to you that I would 
have married him then ; but they made me 
promise against his company, and put a 
curse upon me if I thought of him any 
more. Since then my own mind is changed, 
more changed than you would believe, and 
it would be sin in me to marry Mr. Kilbride." 

" There's no knowing you girls," said Mrs. 
Foy, laughing immoderately. "Never be- 
lieve me, if I didn't think you mislike the 
boy, and scouted him for love of another ; 
but I see how it is plain. Oh, Agnes dear, 
if there's nothing stands between you and 
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Baxtley, barring sin, the business is soon 
settled. Never heed the promises or the 
curses ; you'U soon be cleared from all that : 
I'd make the country too hot for the Bishop, 
great man as he is, if he left you under any 
disparagement after you marrying a respon- 
sible young man out of my house. WeU, 
to be sure, I'm as glad as if I found a ten 
poimd bank-note, that your mind is stiU 
steady to him that's true to you. It's a 
long time since I was at a wedding, and my 
name isn't Anastasia Foy if it won't be a 
merry one." 

" Oh, Mrs. Foy," said Agnes, taking her 
hand, and weeping bitterly, " don't be angry 
with me ; but I have met with such usage, 
and so many traps have been laid for me, 
that I am easily frightened, and I don't 
know whom to trust. Sure you won't de- 
. ceive me ; for I put confidence in you by 
coming to you when the magistrate who 
took me from my cousin's house had pro- 
vided a decent lodging for me, where I was 
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safe from persecution, till I was well enough 
to go to Dublin, under the guard of them 
who would take care of me. Your letter 
was so kind and friendly in its wording, 
that it went home to my heart ; and though 
I hadn't seen you from the time I was a 
child, still I preferred being awhile with one 
of my own to living upon the bounty of 
strangers altogether. I was warned that 
mischief might befall me through your 
means; but I read your letter again and 
again, and I thought you could not mean 
to be imkind. So here I am in your power, 
and if you fail me, why Grod protect me 
and forgive you. — ^Who's that ? " cried she, 
almost screaming with terror, and pointing 
to a man who that moment rode into the 

« 

coiut. 

" They had a heavy handful of you, I'm 
sure," said Mrs. Foy, holding her down on 
her chair, ** if this was the way you got on 
with them in Tipperary. Sit quiet there, 
and don't make a show of yourself and me 
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to the gentleman. It's only young Father 
Redmond, curate to Father Dennis Molony, 
that sometimes calls to take a cup of tea, 
or may be a glass of punch. He's a heavenly- 
minded yoimg man, and one that won't say 
a word to you, good or bad, if you make 
no disturbance. Oh, you'll not go into your 
room ; I'll lock the door : nobody in my 
house shaJl be hiding in holes and comers, 
as if they was fiightfiil at their own shadow. 
Don't disgrace me, and the people you come 
of, by any of your Protestant tricks. Stop 
your trembling and quaking, and look like 
a Christian, and not like a stray gander : 
there's nothing meant, but only for your 
good" 

The priest here entered the room, and 
almost as soon as he had shaken hands with 
Mrs. Foy, bowed to Agnes, and taken a 
seat, the master of the house entered, fol- 
lowed by Bartholomew Kilbride. 



CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONSPIRACY. 

4 HE meeting between Miss Murphy 
and her former lover was leas agi- 
tating to both parties, at least so 
far as outward appearances ■went, 
■ than might have been expected, after 
the scene related in the last chapter. 
In fact the poor girl was afc times almost 
insensible to what was passing around her ; 
and was only saved from falling into hj^terics 
through fear of Mrs. Foy, who scowled at 
her from time to time with a look that 
took away her breath ; whilst Mr. Kilbride 
sought relief from the awkwardness of his 
situation by attempting to assist Augusteen 
in handing the tea-kettle, to the imminent 
peril of Mrs. Foy's lavender poplin. 
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Mrs. Foy herself was not quite at her 
ease. She travelled first from the tea-table 
to the cupboard, and then back again. She 
first looked for a knife, then for another, 
then for a plate or spoon ; then she talked 
to herself, joked with the priest, ordered 
her husband about, and apologized to 
Kilbride for asking him to hand the kettle. 
Whilst the party were at tea, she so far 
recovered herself as to be able to give an 
account of the pleasant visit she had from 
the Eyreburys, to tell how civil he was, and 
how willing to consider the heavy expenses 
connected with the improvement of Duna- 
moyle, and to make a Hberal allowance for 
those improvements. 

"The sister," she continued, "is but a 
mean-looking body, in spite of her beautiful 
dress and fine gold chain. She sat staring 
about her as if the room had seven heads, 
and when I offered her a glass of wine you 
would think it was poison I wanted to give 
her, she got up in such a hurry saying, she 
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never drunk wine of a morning, and it 
growing dark at the time. She has the 
name of being near, and I am siure she 
deserves it ; for all the time he was talking 
so generous not a word of encouragement 
did he get from her, though he kep looking 
at her the whole time." 

Mrs. Foy had all the conversation to her- 
self ; for with the exception of a forced 
laugh, or an attempt at wit now and then 
from Father Redmond, hardly a sound was 
heard from any one at the table. Gilbert 
Foy was at best a man of few words. He 
had a sullen, reserved look, and his naturally 
dark brow became darker than ever as the 
evening advanced. Mr. Kilbride, when not 
busy handing the tea-kettle, drank cup after 
cup of tea, until he had consiuned eight, 
accompanying them with thick slices of 
bread and butter. Agnes mechanically took 
what was set before her, without raising her 
eyes or appearing conscious of the presence 
of any one, unless she was roused by a 
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question from Mrs. Foy, who spoke to her 
every now and then in a loud tone of 
authority. 

The tea-pot was at last drained of its last 
drop. Augusteen was siumnoned to clear the 
table, and Bartley Kilbride again fidgeted 
about and tried to assist the maid, although 
repeatedly besought by the mistress not to 
trouble himself, but to let the girl, who 
hadn't half enough work to do, " ready the 
place by herself" 

When Auffusteen had made her final exit 
an awkward sUeioe emued, which not even 
Mrs. Foy appeared to have coiurage enough 
to break. A sort of dumb show, carried on 
through the medium of winks and nods 
between her and the priest, was kept up for 
some minutes, until each seemed thoroughly 
to comprehend the other. 

" Gibby," said she,- at last to her husband, 
'* Why don't you look out the pack of cards 
in the drawer? Father Redmond likes a 
game of five and forty ; and we'll all take a 
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hand to keep up our spirits ; for whatever 
is come over us, we are as bad company as 
ever I'd wish to see." 

" Have you no better entertainment for a 
young couple but a game of cards ? " asked 
the priest, in a sportive tone. " I thought, 
Mrs. Foy, you, of all others, would do as 
you would be done by." 

" Oh, as to things of that matter," 
answered Mrs. Foy, in the same tone, "I 
leave them to gentlemen of your own cloth 
to settle 1 I was doing my best just before 
you come in, and to my mind there's no 
delay, if yoiu* Reverence would do the job 
at 6nce." 

"I'm always ready to do good to my 
neighboiu:s," said the Priest ; " and what 
could I do better nor make two people 
happy, when aU they want is to have a few 
words read over them :• so there's no time to 
be lost, since all parties is agreed." 

He looked at Kilbride, who had been 
crossing and re-crossing his legs for the last 
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quarter of an hour, and now began to tug 
at his pocket for his handkerchief, but 
without venturing either to look at Agnes 
or to speak, though pushed and pinched by 
Gilbert, who sat next to him. 

" Why, Mr. Kilbride," said Father Eed- 
mond, " you're over modest ; or is it an 
English fesHon you learned in your travels, 
and that you want to bring up among us, to 
make the lady speak first? But I won't 
allow it at all : we are all true Irish here, 
and I won't let Miss Murphy open her lips 
in yom* favoiu: till you draw it from her 
yourself" 

" Miss Murphy has known long enough," 
said Kilbride, in a listless tone, " that she 
has my good wish; and I had reason to 
think once that I had her's too." 

" And so you have," cried Mrs. Foy : " she 
told me this minute that she was forced to 
swear agin you by her uncle Kit, while all 
the time she was positive to have her own 
way ; and I like her spirit, and so I'U say 
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to the first in the family. Now you, Father 
Redmond, knows how asy it will be to make 
her people a^eeable, so it's a pity to be 
losing time when there's nothing to hinder 
them being married this minute. Father 
Redmond, blessings on you for coming here 
this evening without me expecting you, 
or guessing what would turn out! It's a 
joyful hour to me, that loved her mother 
better, as I often tould him, nor Gibby 
himself. But, Mr. Kilbride, siure you ought 
to welcome her in a more friendly way, 
when she come so far to meet you : us 
ladies always expects a little civility from a 
lover." 

Kilbride, thus encouraged, hastily wiped 
his mouth with his pocket-handkerchief, 
which had been frequently in requisition 
during the evening, and was advancing to 
salute Agnes, when she stood up. 

^' Mr. Kilbride," said she, " don't you see 
that these people are making their own 
amusement out of us ? and though you may 
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have spirit to join in the sport, I have not. 
Since we last met my health has quite left 
me ; and you may see that I am a poor 
object, fitter for my grave than for merry- 
making." 

Kilbride drew back. 

"Look at the fellow," said the Priest, 
laughing loudly : " when she gets up to 
meet him half way, he lets her stand there 
ashamed of herself before us all." 

"Troth, Mr. Kilbride," said Mrs. Foy, 
when she saw him still hesitating, " you are 
the most backward man I ever seen, con- 
sidering the encouragement you got." 

Agnes, who had resumed her seat again, 
rose and retreated behind a chair, as KUbride 
was pushed towards her by Gilbert Foy. 
" I would fain believe," said she, " that you 
are only in jest, though it would not be a 
friendly turn in any one here to find their 
pleasure in laughing at the like of me, whose 
heart is cast down with sickness and sorrow ; 
but if you are in earnest, it is taking trouble 

p 
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to no end : neither one nor the other would 
thank you for meddling. Perhaps you do 
not know, Mr. Kilbride, that times are 
altered with me since our acquaintance first 
began : then I had the name of a fortune, 
and expectations besides ; now I am de- 
pendent on the charity of strangers, till I 
am put in a way to earn my bread by my 
own labour, and no chance of things being 
ever better with me in this world." 

"Miss Murphy," said Father Redmond, 

" you are not fair to your uncle the Bishop, 

when you talk in that way. Your friends, 

and he in particular, were willing to be 

what they always were to you, till you 

chose to go among strangers of your own 

accord ; and even after vexing them as you 

have done, the Bishop can't bear to be at 

strife with you, and he is willing to give 

you to Mr. Kilbride, since you are bent upon 

the match. Moreover, to prove how you 

wrong him, instead of the seven himdred 

pounds he promised you on the day of your 
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marriage, he has passed his bond for twelve 
hmidred, to be paid down the moment my 
handwriting certifies to him that Mr. KU- 
bride and you axe man and wife." 

" He's a heavenly man, I'll say that for 
him, though he is my own first cousin," 
cried Mrs. Foy : *^ and Agnes, dear, what a 
proud woman you are to have such a look 
out before you I " 

"You know. Miss Murphy," said the 
Priest, "that you'll have to confess to me 
before I tie the knot ; but I'll not keep you 
long, nor be over-particular with you or the 
groom, seeing it's getting late. It's all a 
matter of form, so you needn't be frightened." 

" You can go into that room," said Mrs. 
Foy ; " here's the key : and Father Red- 
mond, dear, don't be too grave and serious 
on a joyful occasion. You are a man that 
loves a Uttle innocence and merriment in 
your heart ; so let us have it all done as 
soon and as pleasantly as it can." 

Agnes's breathing grew short and quick. 
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She made two or three attempts to speak ; 
but no sound would come from her white 
and quivering Upa She at length sat down, 
the picture of misery and helplessness. 

''Lean on me, Agnes dear," said Mrs. Foy, 
and don't be terrorized at confessing to 
Father Redmond, he being a stranger. Try 
to walk, and you'll soon get over the tremor. 
I remember, and you remember too, Gibby, 
that I was twice as bad when I was going 
to be married." 

Agnes shrank from the officious kindness 
of her hostess ; and after gsizing at every 
face in the room, as if hoping to see a relent- 
ing expression in any of them, she hastily 
approached Kilbride, and taking him by the 
arm, said : " You once had some regard for 
me ; that is, you said you had ; and I now 
ask you to protect me from the wickedness 
that is plotting against me in this house." 

" I can stand it no longer, " exclaimed 
Mrs. Foy, " to be made a fool of at this rate. 
What brought you to this house only to 
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throw yourself in the way of this gentle- 
man ? What made you tell me, not passing 
three hours ago, that you still had the same 
mind for him you ever had ? " 

" Indeed, Mr. Kilbride," said Agnes, with- 
out noticing Mrs. Foy's remark, " I thought 
you were in another country : if I had 
known you were here, I would have run to 
the world's end sooner than meet you. 
Don't be displeased, for I wish you well, 
but I couldn't marry you. There is a wall 
between us that no living hand can pull 
down. We do not worship God in the 
same way. I have renoimced the religion 
in which I was reared, and which you think 
the only true one : if we were married how 
could we be happy, if there were not per- 
fect agreement on the subject of religion ? " 

" That bangs all I ever heard," said the 
priest. " I was told she was only wanting 
to be a Protestant, but by her own account 
she is a downright atheist : why she says 
she don't worship Grod ! " 
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" No, no, Sir ; I did not say that. I do 
worship God; but I cannot join in the 
services of the Church to which you belong. 
If the Bible be true you are all wrong, and 
I could not trust my soul among you." 

Stop her mouth," cried Mrs. Foy ; " and 
don't let her bring a curse on my house 
with her wicked Protestant words. If she 
got the treatment she deserves it isn't 
married she should be, but made to do 
penance till she comes round." 

'^ What is to be done with her ? " asked 
Gilbert Foy, in his drawling, discordant 
voice, which sounded in Agnes' ears like 
her death-knelL 

"There's no doubt about it," answered 
Father Redmond, *Hhat it is your duty, 
Mr. Kilbride, to save this unfortunate girl 
from destruction. It's your duty, as a good 
Christian, to reclaim her to her proper senses, 
and if it can't be done by fair means, why 
it must be done by other means. Mind 
what I am saying. Miss Murphy : I have 
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authority from your iincle, the Bishop, to 
marry you this night to Mr. Kilbride there ; 
and if you don't consent I'U do it against 
your will, and take all the responsibility on 
myself." 

^' What will become of me ? " cried Agnes, 
pressing her hand against her forehead. 
" If my senses leave me what will I do ? — 
what will become of me ? But while I have 
my senses let me warn you," addressing 
herself to Kilbride, " not to do by wicked 
means what would bow you to the ground 
with shame and confusion ever after. Let 
me go : all I ask is that you will bid them 
open that door and let me out into the 
darkness to make my own way in the world, 
and I will bless you and bless them, and 
never reflect upon you to your miscredit, or 
blame you to God or man." 

" We've all been in the wrong box, I 
see," said Father Redmond in a hurry, lest 
Kilbride should speak. " We are fools not 
to know that young girls won't speak their 
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minds freely before company. She's coming 
round, only for bashfnlness, and if they are 
five minutes alone together, he'll persuade 
her sooner nor if we were talking tiU dooms- 
day. Out with you, Mr. Foy : that face 
you have on you is enough to hinder her 
from saying anything that is pleasant. Mrs. 
Foy, we'll all step into the kitchen for a 
little, and let them settle it between them- 
selves." 

The trio left the room immediately, and 
Bartley Kilbride, relieved by their absence, 
began to speak at once without embarrass- 
ment. 

" Miss Agnes, said he, "I can't make out 
the way you go on. When you were in 
credit and grandeur you gave me a hearing, 
and were well inclined to me when your 
friends were not for it; and now, when 
everybody has come round to be agreeable, 
you have a manner as if I was as bad as 
the worst." 

" You know, Mr. Kilbride," replied Agnes, 
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" that it was all over between us long ago. 
When my uncles threatened to take their 
friendship from me, and showed me a^ger and 
ill-will for your sake — ^though nothing like 
what came upon me afterwards — I was per- 
suaded to give you up : and I may say to 
you now, it was long before I would give 
the promise. You, however, seemed very 
willing to give me up, and you left the 
country, satisfied in your mind, I suppose, 
that it was better we should be strangers to 
one another." 

" I only quitted the place to put them off 
their guard," answered Kilbride. " I never 
lost sight of you or thought of any one else, 
if that rises your mind against me ; and 
there must be something of that in it, or 
you wouldn't stand out against their good 
wishes to me now." 

" They have no good wishes either for you 
or for me, Mr. Kilbride," said Agnes. " They 
would move the world to make me go back 
to their religion ; and if they did not think 
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you were the likeliest to bring that about, 
they would have pitched upon another in 
preference to you. But it cannot be ; in- 
deed it cannot : there's more against it than 
all this world can remove." 

" It never was anything good," said Bart- 
ley Kilbride, " that put it into your mind 
to break your promise with me. I am siure 
some swaddling fellow has been filling your 
head with fancies, putting between us for 
his own ends." 

" No, Bartley," replied Agnes ; " I never 
spoke to a Protestant man or woman about 
what was passing in my mind : I found all 
out for myself, in the book where God tells 
His people how they ought to serve Him." 

"I'll never meddle with your religion, 
Agnes," said Bartley. " Listen to me," 
lowering his voice to a whisper. " You had 
better marry me ; it's the only way to 
escape persecution : if you don't, there's 
worse prepared for you. You are in the 
hands of devils that would put a man up to 
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anytliing ; for they oflfer money, and that's 
hard to resist when a man knows the value 
of it. The whole country is joined with 
them, and you can no more escape than 
the tethered cow can graze at liberty. With 
me you will be free as air. Your fortune 
once paid, I'll join you in laughing at them. 
I'll drive you to the church in your own 
car the Sunday after ; or if you are fearful 
of their faction, I'll take you to live in 
England, where you can choose out of a 
hundred religions the one you like best. 
Why, I'm only a Roman on the outside ! I 
keep it up just not to get the ill will of 
them that would injure me. I care little 
for any religion, not seeing what good it 
does ; and I'd join which I got most by." 

" Bartley, every word you say tells more 
and more against my marrying you," said 
Agnes. "Don't you make my lot more 
sorrowful than it is ; and for the sake of 
pity leave it to others to harass me, if 
nothing else will satisfy them. I thank 
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you over and over again for your friendli- 
ness and good wishes to me, Mr. Kilbride ; 
and while I live, I will think of you with 
kindness, and pray for yom- good in this 
world and the next." 

" You'll get no more trouble by me. Miss 
Agnes," said Bartley, in reply ; " and aU I 
hope is, that you may be quit of it from 
others. I never meant anything but in 
friendship, and I was prepared to expect 
the same thing from you ; but let that pass 
with the rest. I don't want to leave you in 
unkindness, since you speak so obliging ; so 
just give me your hand in token of friend- 
ship at parting. I'll never ask more from 
you the longest hour I have to live, and " — 

At this moment the door flew open, and 
Mrs. Foy entered, clapping her hands with 
joy. "I knew," she exclaimed, "that all 
that was wanting was to know one another's 
mind ; and I'm proud to see that you won't 
let a little jealousy put between you. Father 
Redmond, you may come in now ; the busi- 
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ness is settled : they have got their consent, 
and there is no hindrance in life." 

" No such thing at all," said Bartley, 
pettishly. " You may just at once give over 
your intendings. You know her mind was 
not set on me, but quite the contrary ; and 
what use is your good will when she tells 
me to the face she won't have me ? So I'll 
stay no longer among you, to be only made 
a laughing stock for you all." 

" By all the books that ever was shut and 
opened," said Mrs. Foy, pulling him back as 
he turned to leave the room, " she told me 
this very night that she'd marry you in 
spite of the world ; the only drawback was, 
a report about a girl in England, that she 
stomached at. She said she would show 
you an altered countenance to the very last, 
to try whether you was true-hearted, and 
had spirit to bear a little fractiousness when 
it was all out of love : she can't deny it, 
and she standing there. She just takes 
after her mother, that was the same head- 
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strong woman, out and out, to the day of 
her death. Do you think I would tell a lie 
before a holy man like Father Redmond 
Gaxraghan ? " 

" Ten minutes reading from me," said the 
Priest, " will put into your pocket, Bartley, 
twelve hundred pounds. Wait till to-morrow, 
and you may wait long enough till it is 
offered to you again." 

"There will be no waiting," cried Mrs. 
Foy ; *' it must and it shall be done this 
minute. None of your tricks in my house," 
looking furiously at Agnes ; " I wiU do you 
goodness against yoiu* will. I have vowed 
a vow that your soul shall not be lost ; I 
have laid a curse on myself that I'll see you 
safe with a Christian husband. I promised 
the Bishop to have it done, no matter how 
it was done. Father Redmond, his orders 
is upon you too, and you're over slow in 
obeying them." 

Agnes again appealed to Kilbride. '^ Their 
wickedness," said she, "must stop if you 
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refuse to join them in it. Your word is 
passed to me ; and sure you won't go back 
from it?" 

'* I didn't speak before," said Gilbert Foy, 
coming forwards, "but now I'll speak to 
some purpose. Come along here," dragging 
Agnes by the arm, which had been dislocated 
under the gentle correction of her uncle 
Kit ; and adding, with a tremendous oath, 
" If the sun doesn't rise upon you to-morrow 
as Bartley Kilbride's wife, you will only 
have it shine upon your corpse." 

"You've made a corpse of her already, 
you brute ! " exclaimed Bartley, as the poor 
girl, groaning with pain and terror, fell 
fainting to the ground. 

"It's nothing but by way of a faint," 
said Mrs. Foy : " she'll come to in no time. 
If I had a little water to sprinkle on her 
face "— 

" Augusteen, you girl without there ! " 
roared Kilbride, running into the kitchen : 
" Augusteen M'^Manus ! some water in a 
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hurry." Then seizing a large can, he re- 
turned, followed by the maid, who raised 
Agnes in her arms, and began to sprinkle 
the water gently on her face. 

"You see what you have done," said 
Bartley, turning to the Priest. 

" We've gone too far to draw back now," 
rejoined the Priest, hastily taking a book 
from his pocket, and throwing a broad- 
coloured ribbon over his shoulders : " 111 
marry you at once, while she can make no 
resistance. If it don't satisfy her to-morrow, 
you can get it done over again. " 

"You have the heart of a flint-stone," 
cried Bartley, in dismay. "Why the girl 
may be dying this minute ! " 

"Tut, man," said Father Kedmolid, "you're 
a fool, and something beyant that, if I would 
say what. It's all a piece of acting. She'll 
think ten times more of you for showing 
yourself a boy of spirit. Many a hearty 
laugh you'U have together for this night's 
frolic. Twelve hundred pounds now, and 
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more after, will make all right in the end, 
even supposing there is a little wrangling in 
the beginning." 

The love of money was rapidly closing 
all the avenues to Kilbride's better feelings. 
He stuttered and drew back, looked at 
Agnes and then at the priest, advanced 
again, and again retreated, 

" Oh, if I an't ashamed of you 1 " cried 
Mrs. Foy, with a look of scorn. " You well 
deserve the treatment you'll get when all 
the girls in the country will teach the dogs 
to bark at you for a dimce, as you walk 
along the road." 

"IVe too great a wish for him to let 
that be the case," said Father Redmond. 
"Stand there man, and take some money 
in yoiu- hand : the mistress will lend you 
the ring, and answer for her. Why it's 
as good a marriage as the one I had to do 
for a diunmy last week." 

Agnes began to exhibit signs of returning 
consciousness, but was unable to speak. 

Q 
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Gilbert and his wife stood on one side of 
her, and Kilbride on the other ; whilst the 
Priest began to read as fast as he could 
get the words out. 

" Drop that book, Redmond Garraghan 1 " 
suddenly cried Augusteen M^Manus, spring- 
ing from the ground, and giving the book 
a blow, which sent it whirling to the other 
side of the room : " if you say another word 
of your gibberish, you'll swing as high as 
your uncle's son Pat M^Govran did, three 
weeks ago." 

It would be impossible to describe the 
consternation and the rage depicted on the 
countenance of the Priest at this unexpected 
interruption. GUbert Foy and his wife 
looked at one another in amazement ; Kil- 
bride looked half terrified, half amused. 
In a few minutes Gilbert Foy's rage obtained 
the mastery over him, and raising his 
brawny arm, he was about to feU Augusteen 
to the groimd. 

" Don't lift a hand to me, at your peril," 
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said Augusteen, looking at him undauntedly. 
Slowly lie lowered his arm. " If I gave but 
one screech/' she continued, " there's them 
about the house will be in upon you, in 
spite of bolt or window-bar, before you can 
double the blow; and then the county jail 
will be your lodging, before the clouds 
grow red in the sky." 

The Priest was the first to recover him- 
self, so as to speak with some degree of 
calmness. " I wonder, Augusteen, how you 
are not ashamed," said Father Redmond, 
" to speak in that outrageous manner before 
your master and mistress, not considering 
me, your guide and your teacher." 

"And where would you guide me to if 
I was to folly you ? " replied Augusteen : 
" and what would you teach but what it's 
as well not to lam ? It's you who ought to 
be ashamed to look me in the face, — ^me 
who could bring that agin you would make 
the blood run cold to hear. The story isn't 
locked up from the ears of the world. It 
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got wind, and it lies safe in Protestant 
keeping ; and if any ill chance happens to 
me for a year and a day after I'm seen in 
your company, it \yill all come out. So take 
the advice of a poor girl, and take care of 
yourself. Father Redmond." 

Mrs. Foy struggled hard between rage 
and alarm : the latter at last predominated. 
" Augusteen," she said, " I ever knew you 
had a bad tongue, but I didn't think your 
mind was that evil as to cast up murder 
and crime to them that was only funning 
a little with a young couple about an inno- 
cent joke to pass away the time." 

" The sooner you are done with your jokes 
the better," replied Augusteen ; '* or may be 
I may begia to joke too : and if I once get 
into the spirit of it, I may go on till I 
twist hemp enough for all your necks, and 
that would be a joke worth a hundred of 
yours put together." 

Mrs. Foy's agitation set her tongue run- 
ning as usual. She rattled on without well 
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knowing what she said. "Have you no 
work to do in the kitchen but you must 
take your seat in the parlour, Augusteen 
M^^Manus? And will you be mistress and 
maid too, when you won't let me sprinkle 
a drop of water on my own blood-relation, 
that fainted when she was tired out laughing 
at the fun of my man? Gibby, you was 
always over-boisterous in your play : I often 
said so. Agnes, dear, come to yourself, like 
a good girl. Sure you won't think so bad 
of a little joke as to get into fits and con- 
vulsions? Sure you wouldn't think that 
I, who loved your mother before all, would 
hurt a hair of your head, dear ? " 

"You had better never heed her," said 
Augusteen, " till the place is cleared so that 
she can draw her breath. Father Redmond, 
it's best for you not to be too long going : 
people may be wondering what keeps you ; 
and if they walked into us and catechised 
us, there's no knowing what I might say in 
my fright. Go straight down the road: 
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nobody will molest you if you keep company 
with Mr. Kilbride ; for then they'll give a 
guess that no harm's done. I took an oath, 
and 111 keep it ; only if there's wickedness 
going on, I might be tempted to break it." 

The priest and the poor craven bride- 
groom followed her advice. 

"That Augusteen M^'Manus," said the 
former, as they walked to the stable, "is 
.little short of a devil incarnate. She had a 
sister worse nor herself, that died last year ; 
them two would swear away the life of a 
man as soon as I would throw this saddle 
over my horse. I didn't judge it proper 
to say much to her now, but I'll have her 
in my power yet.'* 

" Now, Miss,*' said Augusteen to Agnes, 
" they are gone, and you may get a little 
heart. I'll carry you into the room, and 
sit up with you all night ; so don't be 
unasy." 

" I can't believe a word spoken in this 
house," said Agnes, trying to totter to the 
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door. " If you mean truth and honesty let 
me leave it at once." 

" The longer you stay in it the more lies 
you^ll hear, — that's certain sure," answered 
the maid. *'But you 11 be safe in it for 
this night, if it was thatched with lies. I'm 
as good to you as a guard of soldiers. I sent 
off the priest and thQ bachelor, and I know 
what win keep the people of Dunamoyle at 
a distance too." 

" What do you know ? " began Mrs. Foy ; 
but restraining herself, she turned to Agnes 
and said, " I'U never forgive myself, nor 
Gibby neither, for carrying the joke so far, 
and your spirits so weak. A little rest 
will do you good, dear ; and I'll make 
Augusteen sleep in the room with you to 
take off the nerves." 

" Mrs. Foy," said Agnes, looking at her 
with doubt and dismay, "after what has 
happened can I believe you ? " 

Mrs. Foy instantly raised her hands, 
and eyes, and began a solemn appeal to 
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heaven concerning the rectitude of her in- 
tentions. 

"Dont swear!" shrieked Afipies, relap- 
sing into hyst^ic. " They .S^ore. ^^ 
they all called God to witness, when they 
were preparing one snare after another for 
me. 

" Och 1 och 1 " cried Augusteen, " and is 
there none above to take the orphant's part ? 
Miss, I don t want you to believe me, only 
this once, for I can teU lies to serve a turn 
as well as another ; but Fm speaking truth 
now, from the bottom of my heart ; and, 
trust me, before harm happens to you this 
night they'U swim in m^ HooA Come, 
Miss, them that follies us will get a welcome 
they won't like." 

*' May be you'd take a drop of wine, or a 
glass of punch, or somethi^, deax, after 
your sickness ? " said Mrs. Foy, as Augusteen 
assisted Agnes to get into the bedroom ; 
but the good-natured offer never reached 
her ear, being drowned in the noise made 
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by Augusteen locking the door and pullmg 
a heavy oaken chest against it. 

" I only do this Z satisfy yonr mind," 
said she to Agnes, " for there's not a bit of 
fear they'll come nigh us : theyll lie down 
more in dread nor you will, helpless as you 
are. When there's guilt in the breast, 
cowardliness won't be kept out a times, 

r 

though the boldest spirit keeps the door. 
If it wasn't for that, would they be so 
ready daimted when I said there was some- 
body outside on the watch ? " 

" And was there no one whp could hear 
your cries, as you said ? " asked Agnes. 

" Not one," said Augusteen : " who could 
there be that wouldn't be as bad as them- 
selves? And they might have guessed as 
much, only for the terror that got the better 
of them. Two polissmen passed the door 
about two hours before, and they stopped 
to ask about a stray sheep. That put it 
into my head, for the master was imasy to 
know what they said, and I wouldn't tell 
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him, just not to satisfy him. Since I was 
the hoith of my knee, I have lived among 
them that had no fear of God or man, — 
them who would as soon do harm as good ; 
and I often remarked that the man who 
wouldn't wink an eye when he was going 
to shoot a Christian, would tremble at the 
soimd of a withered leaf fluttering from a 
tree, if it came on him by surprise, when 
he had mischief in his mind. Now, try to 
get a little sleep, Miss Agnes, and don't 
talk to me ; for I'll have to sit thinking 
what I can do for you to-morrow, to get 
you out of the grip of the bloodhoimds you 
threw yourself among." 




CHAPTER X. 



THE EESCUE. 




EXT morning Mr. Goldtrap was at 
Groom Castle at an early hour, 
and was closeted with Mr. Eyre- 
bury for a considerable time. 
Whilst Miss Eyrebury waited for the 
gentlemen to join her at the break- 
fast table, she was tusy giving directions 
to her maid; and as the latter was about 
to leave the room, she added : " I forgot 
to mention what I am sure you will be glad 
to hear. My brother intends to take us to 
England early next month. His stay will 
be short; but I shall not return, unless I 
can prevail upon my mother to return with 
me, which is not likely; so, Winter, you 
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mil have yoiir wish, and wiU get away 
from these people whom you dislike so 
much." 

" I'm not afraid to stay here, Ma'am," said 
Winter, looking rather downcast at the in- 
telligence conveyed to her by her mistress. 
" It's a pity, after spending the worst part 
of the year here. Ma'am, to go away when 
the weather is becoming so delightful. I 
shall be quite sorry to leave all the beautiful 
crocuses, and the school, and the yoimg 
plantation on the hill." 

Miss Eyrebury looked surprised. The 
maid blushed, and added, speaking some- 
what confusedly, "One ought to be glad 
certainly to see one's own country, which 
is the only country where people know how 
to live as they ought, and I did not expect 
to be sorry for leaving Ireland. Besides, 
Ma'am," stopping a little to find some other 
reason for wishing to remain in Ireland, " I 
never saw such a clergyman as Mr. Leighton. 
I do like his preaching so much, and I'm 
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sure I can never bear to listen to old Mr. 
Goodenougli again/' 

*' Winter/' said Miss Eyrebnry, " I hope 
you are not deceiving me. No one can 
have a higher opinion of Mr. Leighton than 
I have; but I cannot help thinking that 
there's more than your partiality to Mr. 
Leighton and the crocuses and the weather 
that makes you wish to remain here." 

As to partiality, Ma'am/' said Winter, 
I have no partiality, — ^indeed I should be 
very sorry to have any partiality, if you did 
not approve of it. I always said that I 
would not do anything to disoblige you; 
and that I would not, for any consideration, 
leave you improvided with proper attendance 
so long as you remained in this country." 

" Then you do not mean to return with 
me to England?" asked Miss Eyrebury, 
with a smprised look. 

"Mrs. Bennet, Ma'am, says that the 
house, which is veiy nicely papered, and 
furled ouite genW. J I'poBitively 
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destroyed by those common Irish servants, 
unless somebody who knows what's right 
and proper takes care of it. The shop 
takes up all his time, and he is quite im- 
comfortable. If it was not for Mrs. Bennet, 
who continues to manage a little for him, 
he would be obliged to give up house- 
keeping, or perhaps marry some person that 
he didn't care about, which you know, 
Ma'am, would be impleasant and disagree- 
able." 

" Who is this person," said Miss Eyrebury, 
looking still more surprised, " for whose com- 
fort you seem to be so much interested ? " 

" I assure you. Ma'am," replied the maid, 
"I'm not at all interested; though a girl 
who has two himdred poimds saved might 
be interested. Mrs. Bennet can vouch for 
me, that I never spoke of my own interest. 
He was the first to mention anything about 
it, and offered very fair and very genteel, of 
his own accord." 
• " But you haven't told me who this person 
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is of whom you axe speaJdng?" again in- 
quired Miss Eyrebury. 

" You know Mrs. Bennet, Ma'am ? " said 
Winter. "Well, Mr. Price is her nephew. 
He is a very respectable young man, Ma'am, 
and an Orangeman. He keeps that hand- 
some new shop in the main street, and has 
a very profitable farm under Mr. Eyrebury, 
Ma'am. He is first cousin to Mr. Gold- 
trap, and has other genteel connections ; 
and he will sell his horse, having but little 
time for riding, and will buy a steady quiet 
one for the jaunting-car he bespoke in 
Dublin last week." 

"If you have not finally settled this 
matter," quietly remarked Miss Eyrebury, 
"will you allow me to mention it to my 
brother, that he may make inquiries into the 
character and circumstances of the young 
man?" 

"There's nothing settled. Ma'am," said 
Winter : " I positively refused to leave you 
whilst you remained in Ireland. I said to 
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Mrs. Bennet, — ^but, Ma'am, I hear the gen- 
tlemen coming. I'm so much obliged to you, 
Ma'am, and Mr. Eyrebmy ; and Mrs. Bennet 
will be so glad to hear, Ma'am, that I have 
your approbation." 

Winter disappeared just as the gentlemen 
entered the room. Goldtrap had on a look 
of great importance, and Mr. Eyrebury 
seemed very much disconcerted. He made 
an eflfort to appear unconcerned ; but as soon 
as he had commenced his breakfast, he re- 
sinned the conversation which he had had 
with his agent in his study. '' Goldtrap," 
he said, " the more I think of your story, 
the more improbable it appears. It borders 
so much on the romantic, that one would 
suppose you were telling the plot of the 
last novel you had read, or recounting the 
circumstances of last night's dream." 

"I never read a novel in my life," said 
Goldtrap, looking somewhat offended: "I 
leave novel reading to people who have 
nothing to do. Neither have I any relish 
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for romancing : I'm a plain matter-of-fact 
man ; and every word of what I have said 
is true, as sure as my name is Goldtrap." 

"Well," said Mr. Eyrebury, "admitting 
the fact to be possible or probable, you must 
nevertheless pardon me if I am a little in- 
credulous, when I consider the source from 
which you derived your information." 

" I am sure of my information," said Gold- 
trap : " and what's more, I will act upon it. 
Remember, I'm a magistrate. I came here 
as a matter of civility, just to let you know 
what villainy was going on amongst your 
tenants; but I intend to do my duty, no 
matter who likes and who dislikes it." 

Miss Eyrebury, who feared from Gold- 
trap's evident irritability that unpleasant 
consequences might result from this con- 
versation, tried to keep both gentlemen 
engaged in discussing other matters of less 
importance. To some extent she succeeded : 
yet Goldtrap would, in spite of every 
manoeuvre, return to the subject which wa^ 

R 
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uppermost in his mind ; and after detailing 
to Miss Eyrebury what he had aheady' 
related to her brother, the events of the 
previous night at Dunamoyle farm, he 
added that Miss Murphy was to be that 
very day removed to a nimmery, or to a 
madhouse, or to some other place where 
she would be compelled to die a Papist, if 
she could not be persuaded to live one. 

"Kate, you needn't look so shocked," 
said Mr. Eyrebiuy to his sister : "do you 
suppose I could be unconcerned if I be- 
lieved that such atrocities were being com- 
mitted' on my estate ? Ask Mr. Goldtrap 
where he obtained his information, and I 
think you will agree with me as to the 
propriety of making some fiu^ther inquiries 
before I subject myself to ridicule by inter- 
fering in so foolish a business.*' 

" Miss Eyrebury, it's as true as that you 
are sitting there," said Goldtrap. " The 
story came from the best place in the 
country to hear what's going on, — ^from 



i 
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Corny Maliony s forge. Corny is half- 
brother to Mick Doherty, the fellow that 
lives with Bishop Mac Royster, and he 
was at the forge this morning before day- 
light, crammed with news. It seems that 
it is his custom to listen at the door when 
any one is with his master; and so last 
night he heard Father Redmond Garraghan 
giving an account to his superior of how 
their scheme about Miss Murphy had quite 
failed. He was in such a hurry to tell all 
he knew, that he never noticed Mr. Leigh- 
ton's groom, who had brought two horses 
to be shod. Of course Leighton's man, 
who is a Protestant, and not over fond of 
the priests, came and told me, and I arranged 
my plans in a moment. I perched my son 
Forester on a big pear-tree in the garden, 
with a spy-glass in his hands, and with 
orders to report to me who went in and 
who came out of Dunamoyle farm. I sent 
off Tom and Hackleshaw, my other sons, 
with their guns, into the park, to watch as 
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if they were lying in wait for rabbits. I 
set the police to keep a sharp look out 
towards Ballindona ; and I have a dozen 
stout Protestant boys, who are all drawing 
round Dunamoyle without being suspected. 
The Foys and their fiiends must have the 
devil himself to help them if they can 
spirit her away after all my precautions." 

" In the meantime," inquired Miss Eyre- 
bury, " how do you intend to proceed ? " 

"Til tell you," said Goldtrap. "I am 
on my way to Dimamoyle now. I thought 
Mr. Eyrebury would like to go too, or I 
should have been there long ago. I wiU 
just civilly order that fellow Foy to let me 
have an interview with Miss Murphy; if 
he refuses, the police wiU be at my heels to 
search every hole and corner till I find her : 
if she is not forthcoming, every one of them, 
Mrs. Foy and all, shall be sent to gaol ; and 
let me see the magistrate will dare to take 
bail when murder is sworn against them.*' 

This was said with a certain air of de- 
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fiance, which caused the colour to mount 
high in Mr. Eyrebuiy's cheeks. He was 
about to make some remark, when in rushed 
Winter, in one of her violent fits of alarm. 
"Oh, Sir!" she exclaimed, evidently in great 
terror, " the rebellion is begun." Mr. Eyre- 
bury rose from his seat, and went to the 
window. " Look, Sir, there are thousands 
coming, with drums beating and trumpets 
soimding ; and we shall all be murdered in 
a moment, unless you send to Lisahuddart 
for the Orangemen to protect us." 

" Don't be silly. Winter," said Goldtrap, 
hurrying to the window. " Who ever heard 
of a rebeUion beginning in broad daylight ? 
Don't be alarmed. Miss Eyrebury. It must 
be a fox that has got into the demesne, and 
Lewis has raised the coimtry to shoot him." 

Miss Eyrebury, not without some alarm, 
drew towards the window, and perceived a 
large body of labourers running from the 
field in which they had been working, to- 
wards a simk fence separating the lawn from 
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the deer-park ; and far off in the opposite 
direction came another party, shouting and 
making all kinds of signals. In a few 
seconds, Hackleshaw and Tom Goldtrap 
were seen descending a hill with the speed 
of greyhounds, evidently with a view to 
hinder the jimction of the two parties ; 
whilst Forester Goldtrap spurring his horse 
till he got him into fuU speed, and now and 
then soimding a blast on his bugle, cleared 
hedge and ditch as he rapidly advanced to 
support his brothers. 

" There are my boys doing their duty," 
cried the delighted father : " I wouldn't 
exchaiige them for as many king's sons with 
crowns on their heads. But theyTl never 
be able to hold their ground against such 
odds." Just as he spoke these words, he 
rushed out of the room shouting at the 
servants, " John, Philip, Edward, arm your- 
selves, boys, with whatever you can lay 
your hands on, and be after me in less than 
no time/' 
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Mr. Eyrebury followed as quickly as he 
could, attended by Philip, the Irish footman, 
who seized one of the hall chairs as the 
object nearest to him ; whilst the English 
servants ran up and down calling for guns, 
pistols, and swords ; wasting their time, as 
Mr. Goldtrap afterwards complained, when 
the poker or the gridiron would have an- 
swered their purpose as well if not better. 

. Miss Eyrebiuy still remained at the win- 
dow, watching with a good deal of anxiety 
the motions of the various groups of persons 
assembled in the field. Whether they were 
friends or foes, or what object they had in 
view it waa impossible to guess. The party 
moving in the direction of the sunk fence had 
nearly reached the fence, when a man who 
was a little in advance of his companions, 
in trying to make a spring in order to clear 
the fence, was tripped up by a young girl 
who lay in concealment. The girl did not 
stop to speak to any of the party, but 
attacked them with stones, of which she 
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had a liberal supply. The two young Gold- 
traps saw what was going on, cheered the 
girl and came up at once to her assistance. 
Then pointing their guns, one towards the 
assailants from the field, the other in the 
direction of those who were hurrying through 
the deer-park, they threatened to fire. This 
manoeuvre had the desired effect : many of 
the most advanced on both sides took to 
their heels. The others ducked their heads 
and retreated a few steps, apparently to 
consider whether they should run away or 
manfully face the danger. The girl took 
advantage of this pause to adjust her hair 
which had fallen about her shoulders, and 
then disappeared behind the simk fence, 
having first filled her apron with stones to 
be prepared for another encounter. 

In the meantime, the party from the 
Castle had arrived at the scene of action, 
and were joined by Forester Goldtrap and 
three armed pohcemen. Winter had taken 
up her position at one of the windows which 
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commanded a view of what was going on, 
and immediately above her at another win- 
dow was Olivia the kitchen-maid. Winter's 
tongue rattled on at a great rate : " What- 
ever it is Ma'am/' she said to her mistress, 
" I think it's not a rebellion ; for you see 
they are aU civil to Mr. Eyrebury, and I 
believe nobody is civil in a rebellion. Olivia, 
can you hear what Mr. Forester Goldtrap is 
saying to his father ? Don't you wonder. 
Ma am, why Mr. Hackleshaw Goldtrap still 
keeps his gun presented at the people in 
the deer-park ; and why he will not let that 
tall young man come near him ? Olivia, 
who is that young man talking over the 
fence to Mr. Tom Goldtrap, and what can 
they be all pointing at ? Dear me ! look at 
Mr. Eyrebury, Ma'am, he has leaped down ; 
I wonder why he would not stay at this 
side where the people are quiet. Why 
are they all crowding about Mr. Goldtrap, 
Olivia ? I know Ma'am he's scolding by 
the way he turns roimd so quickly. They 
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are running again ; they are all jumping 
over; there go the police. What are the 
police doing now, Olivia ? If they fire I 
shall drop down dead. Is it a rebellion do 
you think, Olivia ? Oh, OHvia, OKvia, why 
can t you teU me what they are about ? 
That great tree hides them from my view, 
and if I do not see or hear I shall faint. 
Ma'am, I'm sure it's a rebellion. Olivia, I 
wish you would say so at once ; if it's a 
rebellion I know what I shall do." 

" It's nothing of the kind," screamed 
Olivia ; " it's only a thrifle, as well as I see. 
The neighbours is just murthering each other 
about something, and the gentlemen wiU 
settle them in a hurry. What can they be 
at, at all, at all ? I never seen anything I 
couldn't give a guess to afore. Anyhow, 
since big Gilbert, from Dimamoyle, is fore- 
most, it's asy to know there's mischief brew- 
ing. Oh, the villain I if he hasn't jumped 
upon Master Hackleshaw, and is twisting 
the gun out of his hand. Shoot him, shoot 
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him, Master Hackleshaw ! Well, only see 
that : if the master hasn't pulled down 
Master Tom's arm. And look at them 
poliss there taking the gun from the gentle- 
man, instead of helping him. A purty set 
you are, with your caps and green jackets. 
What business has the likes o' you making 
pace, when you're paid well for fighting? 
More power to you. Master Forester ! Two 
of the Moyallart boys is down with one 
swing of his blowing-horn. Oh, of all the 
people in the world, who is there but Nelly 
Grimes in the very thick of them, and 
Andy Britton shoving her back from the 
ditch I What are you about, Andy ? May be 
the woman wants to get out of the fi^y, 
and what are you pushing her back into it 
for ? Deaf Paddy Bum is down on his two 
knees to Master Tom. Ah, he'll make ye 
hear, I'll warrant ye ! Oh, murther, murther I 
Mr. Goldtrap is tinnbled into the gripe, and 
he's killed and destroyed. He'll never eat 
bit, or drink sup again, poor gentleman, and 
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he with a long family, too. No : there he 
is on his feet again, well and hearty, driving 
aU before him with his whip. Ah, there's 
that cracked-looking girl again, with her 
hair roving about her shoulders! who is she, 
at all, at aU ? and what is she saying to the 
master V 

OHvia paused awhile to take breath. 
Winter, who had listened to her hitherto 
in silence, was about to make some remark, 
when Olivia's tongue started on a fresh 
ramble. 

"Oh, what will I do?" she shouted; 
" Gilbert Foy has got the gun, and he'll be 
the death of that girl. Run, run for your 
life I Stand behind the master, and he 
can't shoot you. Oh, Philip Ray, Philip 
Ray I There, he has smashed the beautiful 
new hall chair on big Gilbert's head. You'll 
lose yoin: place, Philip, for that blow ; but 
how could the boy help it? Well done. 
Sergeant Lennon ! He has Gilbert under 
him. Kick away, Gilbert, you have met 
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your match at last. It's only now the sport 
is beginning. Miss Winter, it's worth your 
while to be up here. You never seen such 
fim. The master is doing his best to stop 
them, and so is Mr. Goldtrap, but sorra a 
mind they mind them. Fight away, boys ! 
It's worth walking twenty miles to see the 
likes of this. Oh, if my Aunt MoUy was 
here, it's she'd be glad to see this sight ! 
The Kelly's is keeping up the fight now. 
They're mad at the usage big Gilbert is 
getting, he being one of them by the 
mother's side. If they could master 'Larry 
Kelly, the day would be their own. They're 
at him now. Down with him, Andy ! Oh, 
Andy, have you nothing to fight with but 
the leg of the new hall chair? It never 
can be mended if you lose that leg. The 
KeUy's is flagging. Larry is quiet enough 
at last. Master Tom has him by one arm, 
and Andy has a fast grip of the other. 
Well, to be siure, I never seen such a set : 
the half of them is sneaking away. All 
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are stretching over the top, and Master 
Tom has taken the black silk handkercher 
from romid his neck and gave it to some 
one below. I hear every word they say 
plain, but I can't hear what they're talking 
about. Oh, Miss Winter, Miss Winter ! do 
you see the top of the chair coming up, up^ 
up, and them stretching to catch it ? Oh, 
Miss Winter, if there isn't a corpse on it — 
a dead corpse all in white with a red cloak ! 
It's the girl that made all the uproar. No, 
it isn't : it's another girl I There she is 
pulled up by Mr. Price, who keeps the new 
shop at Lisahuddart." 

" What did you say about Mr. Price, 
Olivia?" cried Winter. — "Who's pulling 
Mr. Price about ? — ^Why don't you answer, 
gu4?" 

Winter might have waited long for an 
answer to her question ; for Olivia had left 
the window, and was rushing down stairs at 
full speed, to meet the procession which was 
moving up the avenue towards the Castle. 




CHAPTER XI. 

A MAGISTERIAL INVESTIGATION. 

R. Goldtrap, talking in a very loud 
tone of voice and flourishing his 
whip, led the way up the high 
steps leading to the hall-door of 
Groom Castle. He was followed by 
his two sons, who carried Agnes Miu:- 
phy on the unfortunate hall-chair, supported 
on either side by Mr. Price and Augusteen 
M^Manus. Then came Mr. Eyrebury, sin:- 
rounded by a number of men, who all talked 
at once ; next followed a police constable, 
who alternately comforted and scolded NeUy 
Grimes, whilst Nelly grumbled and threa- 
tened by turns ; after these came the other 
prisoners, GUbert Foy looking grim and 

s 
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sulky, and Lany Kelly very voluble and 
good-humoured. The procession was brought 
up by a mob of men and women, who would 
force their way into the Castle, in spite of 
the expostulations of the butler and the 
steward. One must go in, as he would be 
wanted to explain aU to the gentlemen; 
another had poor Mr. Foy's stick, and wanted 
to give it up to him ; a third was first cousin 
to Sergeant Lennon, and sure hadn't he 
good right to get in and see how the case 
was settled. In the end, as each one gave 
some reason for wishing to get in, aU were 
admitted. 

" I am almost as ignorant of the cause of 
all this commotion as you are, Kate," said 
Mr. Eyrebury, in reply to his sister's in- 
quiries ; "for all are so eager to speak, that 
it is quite impossible to hear three consecu- 
tive words. All that I can tell you is, that 
I found this young woman, who I find is 
the heroine of Goldtrap's romance, — s, true 
one, I fear, — ^fainting in the simk fence, and 
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that, I suppose, she is the cause of all the 
disturbance." 

" Wasn't I right to be on my sharps. Miss 
Eyrebmy ? " said Goldtrap. " If I had been 
shilly shally and delicate about giving offence 
to ruffians and Jesuits, Mr. Foy might have 
been laughing at us in his sleeve, instead of 
getting his due ; and he shall get it, or my 
name is not Goldtrap." 

"Mr. Eyrebury," said Gilbert Foy, "I 
don't know where to look for justice and 
redress if you don't give it to me, which is 
what I expect from a gentleman like you. 
Is a man of my substance to be treated like 
a common felon, when I was only looking 
after my property that was robbed from me 
by them two vagrants of women there ? " 

" If you lost nothing only by us, you're 
safe enough, Mr. Foy," remarked Augusteen, 
quietly, as she arranged Agnes' dress. Agnes, 
meanwhile, in a half-fainting state, gazed 
vacantly at the people collected around 
her. 
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" They robbed me, Sir," repeated Gilbert ; 
"they are notorious robbers, one and the 
other. Why did they lock up my wife? 
Why did they climb the haggard gate, and 
skulk under walls and ditches, with cloaks 
about their heads ? And am I to be killed 
and murdered and dragged about by poliss- 
men only for looking after my own ? " 

" Plase your honour," said Augusteen, 
" you wouldn't hear a word of truth out of 
that man's mouth if you listened to him for 
a quarter; but I'U tell you all about it, 
without fear or favour. It was necessary 
for Miss Murphy to quit big Gilbert s place 
as soon and as private as she could ; for 
what reason, he may give a guess at hisself. 
So I watched my time, when he went to 
the field, and Mrs. Foy was in the dairy, 
spilling up the milk ; and my name isn't 
Augusteen M^Manus, if I didn't turn the 
key upon her and left her there. I knowed 
that she plight screech her life out before 
any one could hear her, if it wasn't old Bose 
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Reilly, who was sitting in the kitchen, and 
wouldn't know if you fired a gun over her 
shoulder. It was Rose's cloak I flung over 
Miss Minrphy, and we stole behind the hedge 
till we crossed the Banshee's hollow." 

" You robbers, you ," interrupted 

Gilbert Foy, with a look of intense rage. 

" Silence, Foy," said Mr. Eyrebury. " Let 
us hear her story ; we will hear what you 
have to say presently. Go on, — " nodding 
to Augusteen. 

" Well, Sir, as I was saying," continued 
Augusteen, "we were making the best of 
our way under the shelter of the hiU, on 
towards Parson Leighton's, where she had 
a fancy to go, when that woman there, that 
they call NeUy, got a sight of her white 
dress, and set up the shout after us. * It's 
to Groom we must go now,' says I. So I 
dragged her over the park waU, and we 
scrambled through the whins and briars, till 
we come close to the ditch ; and then it was 
she fell into the fit, seeing Gilbert and his 
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pack running and hallooing us. I couldn't 
carry her up the ungainly face of it : it was 
so high and steep, that I had nothing to do 
but pelt them with stones to keep them off 
as well as I could. Your honour knows all 
the rest. It's truth I tell, your honour, and 
if you take, his word after, why, what can I 
do ? She's desolate and persecuted, and has 
no man to make her moan to ; but there's 
justice beyant in the sky, and it will fall on 
the hard-hearted sooner or later." 

" I'll take nobody's word," said Goldtrap. 
" 111 have you all on your oath. Push over 
that table, Edward; now run for a Bible. 
Where's that Tim Graydon ? Tim, have you 
a bit of chalk about you ? Och, man I you 
ought to have : down with you to the work- 
shop and bring me a piece in a minute. I 
want to nxake a cross on the Prayer-book, 
Miss Eyrebury ; they'd aU swear false with- 
out it : there's no coming up to their tricks. 
Forester, push over that chair for Mr. Eyre- 
bury. Miss Winter, you needn't be at all 
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afraid : 111 not damage the book at all ; the 
chalk will rub off without leaving a mark. 
Now clear the way there. Miss Murphy, 
take the book in your hand. — ^You shall 
true answer make .... Why, chUd, you 
are to hold the book, and kiss it when I bid 
you, and then you are to give your evidence ; 
and then I will commit Gilbert Foy to gaol, 
and have a warrant after his wife, and others 
whom its as good not to name, for fear 
they'd say I was prompting you. So now, 
— ^you shall true answer make . . . ." 

" Sir," said Agnes, pushing away the 
book, " I wouldn't swear away the life of 
my worst enemy. As it is, I have more put 
on me than I am well able to bear, and 
what would become of me if I had blood on 
my W besides." 

" There's no fear of hangmg them, Miss 
Murphy," said Goldtrap. "I know well 
what you have to say : I know all about 
last niffht, and the worst that can come of 
it is^rtation, may IK. not even that 
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They may get off with a Kttle confinement, 
and if the judge does his duty, a turn at 
the treadmiU into the bargain." 

" I do not wish to harm them at all, Sir. 
I forgive them from my heart. I have seen 
so much trouble myself that I don't like to 
be putting it on others. If Mr. Foy is a 
prisoner here on my account, you may let 
him go free, for I wish no ill to him, and I 
will do him none." 

" What's come over you girl ? " said Gold- 
trap, somewhat pettishly. Don't you know 
they want to put you into a madhouse, or 
send you to Spain to a foreign nimnery ? " 

Agnes looked alarmed, and turned very 
pale for a moment, but soon recovered her 
composure. 

" They may have bad thoughts in their 
mind towards me," said she, " and God for- 
give them if they have ; but that's no reason 
why I should follow their example. It 
don't belong to one poor sinner to do evil 
to another. The word of the wise and just 
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One says, * Avenge not yourselves, neither 
give place unto wrath.' Then, Sir, I could 
not speak of their doings without exposing 
others who for many a long year acted a 
parent's part by me when I was poor and 
fatherless ; and though they have changed 
to me, and though — ^no matter — I will never 
turn on them and bring the scorn of the 
world to their door. Sir, my mind is weak, 
and I'm ashamed to be made a gaze and a 
show of in this manner ; and if you please. 
Sir, I would rather have no more said about 
me. If you can protect me for a few days 
till I am free from them all, I will thank 
you. Sir, from my heart, and I hope there 
may be no more trouble to any person on 
my account." 

" Now, Miss Murphy, only consider " — 
'*Goldtrap," interrupted Mr. Eyrebury, 
"I cannot allow you to press this subject 
any ftirther. Miss Murphy, I respect your 
motives, and you may rest assured of pro- 
tection whilst you remain in the country." 
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" Did the world ever see such folly ? " ex- 
claimed Mr. Goltrap. " But, Foy, I haven't 
done with you yet, my man. Stand out 
here, girl," beckoning to Augusteen. " We 
shan't have such qualms of conscience from 
you, judging by the way you carried your- 
self this morning. What have you to say 
about this fellow ? " 

" There isn't a bigger villain in the world 
nor big Gilbert himself," answered Augus- 
teen, with the greatest composure ; " but 
I've nothing to say agin him. If Miss 
Murphy calls on me to spake, why I'll do 
so ; but if she holds her tongue I'll hold 
mine, seeing it s nobody else's business but 
her own. They well desarve to be gibbeted 
for the treatment they gave her, but they 
never hurt me, because they daren't." 

"Well, that bangs all," said Goldtrap, 
losing his temper. " Hackleshaw I Where 
are you, Hackleshaw ? I'll take your depo- 
sition against this man for an assault, if 
nobody else wiQ swear against him. There 
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are plenty of witnesses to prove the fact. 
Such a fellow mustn't be let loose on the 
country, and no notice taken of his tricks. 
Take the book, Hackleshaw ? " 

" It was no assault, father," said Hackle- 
shaw; "it was rather a wrestling match. 
At all events he's punished enough as far as 
I am concerned. I fancy hell have a swim- 
ming in his head for some time from the 
touch I gave him with the butt end of my 
gun. 

"Mr. Eyrebury," said Gilbert, "I take 
you to witness what that young sprig says. 
He assaulted and battered me by his own 
confession. Now, Sir, I insist on my depo- 
sition being taken agin him, and moreover 
agin my servant girl for robbery." 

"I tell you what, Mr. Foy," said the 
Squire ; "if you take my advice, you will 
say nothing about that. If you insist on 
giving your evidence, I shall feel it my duty 
to insist on this young lady deposing to the 
occurrences of last night, which you are 
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aware will not bear the light. If you con- 
sult your own interest, you will let the 
matter rest here, go your way, and be a 
wiser man for the future." 

Goldtrap looked at Gilbert Foy, who took 
Mr. Eyrebury's advice, and slunk out of the 
room; and as he saw his intended victim' 
disappear, he muttered to himself that he 
would see the fellow safe imder lock and 
key in the county gaol yet. 

"And what will you do with me, plase 
your honour ? " asked Larry Kelly, as Foy 
left the room : " what had I to do in it 
more nor GUbert, who is got off scot free ? " 

" Ho ! ho 1 " Mr. Larry," said Goldtrap ; 
"always the first in a row. I'll make an 
example of you, Larry, if it was only for 
your own good. Andy Britton, come out 
here. I saw this feUow mauling you at a 
fine rate, and now is your time to have 
justice." 

" Ah, let me go, girl 1 let me go, I tell 
you," cried Andy, who was in the middle of 
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the crowd at the end of the hall. ** Don't 
you hear the gentleman calling me ? What 
do I know of anybody's leg or foot? It 
was well for me I had a leg of my own to 
stand on with the randling I got." 

" Mr. Goldtrap," vociferated the kitchen- 
maid, bursting through the crowd, and 
running up to the table : '' 111 take twenty 
book oaths that I seen that leg in his hand 
as good as ever it was, barring just where 
it was cracked across at first." 

** Whose leg ? what leg ?" asked Goldtrap, 
in amazement. 

"The beautiful new hall-chair," replied 
Olivia, amidst roars of laughter from those 
in the hall; "the chair that big Gilbert 
from Dxmamoyle broke with his head. Andy 
Britton there is at the bottom of the leg, 
if he would but confess it ; and Tim says 
he'll glue it on, so that you wouldn't know 
there was a haporth the matter with it." 

" Stand by, Olivia Bochagan," said Gold- 
trap. " I can't hear that complaint now. 
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Andy, don't be keeping me here all day, 
but out with your complaint against Larry 
Kelly at once." 

"What complaint have I agin you, Larry? " 
asked Andy. " You have a right to know 
better nor me, being taller, and able to see 
what was doing, when I wasn't : was it you 
gave me the bang on the left shoulder when 
I had my knee upon your breast ? " 

** Well, now, if you was to pison me, 
Andy," replied Larry, " I couldn't be sure of 
anything. All I know is, that everybody 
bet me and I bet everybody. I can tell you 
I'd have made a good fight of it yet, only 
Master Tom pinned me behind, and let you 
murder me as well as you could." 

"And didn't I often warn you," said 
Andy, " that you'll ever have the worst in 
a fight ; you are so headstrong and heed- 
less. K you had only" .... 

" Stop your prate between you both," 
cried Goldtrap. " You are enough to make 
a man lose his temper. You have escaped 
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for this time, Larry ; but I hope you'll soon 
give me a chance of sending you to gaol, 
where you ought to have been long ago, only 
I m too mild with you. Set off with yourself, 
and thank your stars you're a free man yet. 

"Sergeant Lennon, walk over Mrs. Grimes, 
if you please. Mrs. Grimes, I can manage 
yoiu- business myself, without asking any 
one to assist me. I heard you with my own 
ears encouraging Gilbert Foy to shoot that 
harum-scarum looking girl, wiiich any jiuy 
would find manslaughter against you. It 
will go hard with you, let me tell you ; but 
to show that I will do nothing hand over 
head, I am willing to hear what you have 
to say before I commit you." 

" As I'm a living woman. Master Goldtrap 
dear," said Nelly Grimes, *'I don't know 
what I said nor what I done ; and you won't 
punish me for being out of my sinses, and 
breaking my heart about my beautiful boy 
that's dead and murdered, and stiff and 
cold by this time, for anything I know." 
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" Oh, you unnatural woman," said Gold- 
trap : " do you mean to say that you brought 
your child into such bad work at his age ? 
Where's the boy? Was he hurt? Why 
don't some of you run to fetch Dr. Beggs ? 
May be the boy is dying." 

" If your honour and worship would only 
hear me out ! My mother — heavens be her 
bed — ^is, you know, dead these nine years 
last harvest. She left it on me in her dpng 
hour to do a« station for her at the seven 
churches below Corrigbrannagan wanst in 
every year. Och ! the neighbours can tell 
how I kep my promise, doing more for her 
nor anybody would do for twenty mothers. 
Well, I was preparing for my duty last week ; 
and Jemmy, seeing that I was wake, and how 
I got a plurisy the last time, would go in 
my place, whether I would or no. His feither 
and myself was proud, I won't deny it, to see 
him so given to his religion; and we let 
him go, with our blessing and seventeen 
pence in his pocket, besides a little lock of 
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male to bear liis chaxsres. He's away now 
gomg on right d.ya, L the ey» is W 
^i^out 0? ^y head with e^. aftaS 
some of the pilgruns would put him out of 
the way, for the sake of the little pemiy he 
had about him. I was only watching the 
daylight to be up and after him, when a 
message came from Mrs. Foy, ordering me 
up to Dunamoyle to stay all the day, be- 
cause she wanted me to she wanted me 

what did she want me for ? Oh, it 

was about flax, I think they said, only I 
disremember what it was, and ^ . . . ^ 

"What, in the name of all that's good, has 
all this to do with your wanting GHbert to 
shoot the girl?" asked Goldtrap, impatiently. 
"I may as well commit you at once, for 
you're only wasting my time, like the rest 
of them." 

" Master Goldtrap, Sir, just hear me out, 
and you'll see I'm innocent. Where was I ? 
It was about Mrs. Foy. Well, she being a 
good warrant to be friendly to me, I wouldn't 

T 
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refuse her. My man went after Jemmy, 
and I only waited to give the childer their 
breakfast, when I goes for Dunamoyle, with- 
out saying a word to man or beast ; and I 
was jist turning by the park wall, when 
who should I see but her. I never seen 
the girl afore; but I knew it was she by 
what Mrs. Foy sent in her message. No, 
it wasn't Mrs. Foy tould me at aU ; it was 
my own mind. So hearing from the neigh- 
boL how she was ^ fashions of L 
own, I thought it wasn't lucky to meet her, 
and I thought it looked bad for Jemmy ; 
and I shouted and shouted, without knowing 
what it was I was shouting ; and Mrs. Foy 
and the boys come running, and then I run 
with them, and I said what they said, and 
I don't know what I said at all at all, 
and"— 

" You need say no more,*' said Goldtrap, 
quietly dipping his pen in the ink. " You 
wiU know what you are saying on your 
trial, I hope." 
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"What would I be tried for, Mr. Gold- 
trap ? " said Nelly. " Is it for being foolish 
about my child, that's lost and starved and 
perished ? What malice had I to Miss 
Murphy, if she turned Protestant a hundred 
times ? Isn't it by Protestants we get our 
living ? And wouldn't I as soon do a good 
turn for one of them as I would for a 
Roman ? Och ! dear Mr. Goldtrap, don't 
send me to gaol, where one belonging to 
me never was. I never coveted grandeur 
nor goodnes8,-aJl I want is to Uve, aiid die 
in paxje and dacency, if theyll let me." 

" Why don't you beg her off, you block- 
head ? " whispered Goldtrap to his son, who 
wa« leaning over the baxjk of his chair. 

Hackleshaw took the hint. "I hope, Sir," 
said he, " that you will forgive her for this 
time. I am sure she's heartily sorry for 
what has happened, and she wouldn't have 
taken any part in the disturbance if she 
had known how it would end." 

" Ah, you're a kind soul, Master Hax^kle- 
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shaw," said Nelly : " I always knew you 



were." 



"I'll go bail for her/' said Sergeant 
Lennon, seeing that Mr. Goldtrap was dis- 
posed to relent. "I'll see that she is not 
before your honour in a hurry again, if you 
let her off this time." 

" That's the way you all play upon me," 
remarked Goldtrap : " I'm too easy alto- 
gether. However, since you say, Hackle- 
shaw, that she's sorry, and you. Sergeant, 
that you go bail for her, I'll be persuaded. 
Get you gone, you terrible woman, and 
dream of the gallows tiU you're frightened 
into good behaviour." 

In a few minutes the hall was cleared: 
the investigation had come to an end. 

"What terrified me most of all, Olivia 
dear," said Nelly to the kitchen-maid, who 
accompanied her to the hall-door, "was 
having Agnes Murphy before my eyes. I 
looked that the roof would fall a-top of us, 
when the likes of her got liberty to throw 
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venom off her tongue agin good Christiaiis 
that was doing all for the honour and glory 
of our religion. If we had but two hours 
to ourselves after I got to Dunamoyle, they 
might have looked for her, and been never 
the wiser for the search. As for that vaga- 
bone Augusteen, may the grass never grow 
green under her feet : she'll not always have 
a castle over her head. Remember, I tell 
you that, Olivia." 

But to return to Goldtrap. "They haven't 
it in them," growled he, in an under-tone, 
to his son Forester, who had been whisper- 
ing to him for some time. " I tell you their 
hearts an't as big as a child's fist. No, I 
tell you, I won't demean myself, nor her 
neither, by asking a favour : I'll get it 
better done without them." 

Then rising and approa<;hing Agnes, he 
said, " I'm glad to be of service to you. Miss 
Murphy ; and while I have this arm on my 
body, no one shall look crooked at you. I 
am only sorry that I can't take you home 
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at once to my own house, as Mrs. Goldtrap 
and my daughters are away in Dublin ; and 
I know well what your smooth uncle Bishop 
Mac Royster would say if you were to go to 
a house full of men, and no woman to keep 
you company and take care of you. But 
there's a better house than mine that you'll 
be welcome to ; Mrs. Ireton will be glad 
to see you. She has a real Irish heart, 
and a spirit that makes her always do 
what is generous, though she is a little 
over-religious. " 

" If the young lady would like it," said 
Andy Britton, "she can go to the Glebe. 
The master will be proud, I know, to give 
her shelter. I'U be bound, before you think 
I'm there. Miss Louisa or the mistress will 
be here in the caxriage to bring her home." 

" Or, if that's too far," added Mr. Price, 
"my aunt wiU send her car for her in 
a minute. You may stay with us. Miss 
Murphy, all your life if you please, and no 
one will dare to say a word to you when 
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you axe in the midst of staunch Protestants 
like us." 

Whilst these invitations were pouring in 
upon Miss Murphy, who could hardly find 
words in which to thank her kind Mends, 
Winter had drawn her mistress aside to tell 
her of a conmumication just made to her by 
Mr. Price. 

" He says, Ma'am, that the whole country 
wiU be scandalized, if Mr. Eyrebury does 
not ask her to remain here for a week or 
two, since she threw herself upon him for 
protection. He says that Lady Eversham, 
and Lady Catherine, and my Lord himself 
will wonder ; and Mrs Lreton will never stop 
wondering and talking, and everybody will 
talk. You know, Ma'am, they have odd 
customs iQ this country ; and one of them 
is to take anybody into one's house if they 
have no house of their own to go to. So 
Mr. Price says. Ma'am, and he knows. In 
England its different, he says Ma'am, where 
there are workhouses, and parishes, and 
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overseers, and all kinds of civilization, so 
that nobody is a trouble to anybody." 

Miss Eyrebury promptly communicated 
the substance of this harangue to her bro- 
ther, who was vexed that he had not 
thought of it before. He immediately went 
over to Agnes, and in the kindest manner 
entreated her to make Croom Castle her 
home so long as it suited her convenience ; 
and Miss Eyrebury joined so cordially in 
the invitation, that when Mr. Groldtrap 
heard what was going on, he at once re- 
covered his good-himiour, and began to think 
much more favourably of the Eyrebuiys 
than he had done before. 

" It's too good an offer to be refused, Miss 
Murphy," said he, "particularly as you do 
not seem able to go through more fatigue 
this morning." 

" As seemingly you are with friends now. 
Miss," said Augusteen to Agnes, " I may as 
well leave you, being no use that I can see ; 
and if any of the gentlemen would only 
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send one or two with me to put me a piece 
of the road, I'd be for ever obliged to them. 
The country isn't safe for me now, so I'll 
quit it at once. Some of the men about 
the place can take Hose her cloak, and tell 
her she may keep the little things I left 
behind me, which isn't worth looking after." 

Agnes took her hand : " It goes to my 
heart," she said, "to leave you without 
being able to show you, except by words, 
how grateftd I am to you for all you have 
done for me. But if I live, and the world 
goes better with me than I expect, and if 
ever I have anything that I can call my 
own, I'll not forget you, Augusteen." 

" Oh, Miss 1 " repUed Augusteen, tiying 
to speak cheerftiUy, "never heed me. I'U 
get on well enough. Since I was ten years 
old I had to look out for myself; and 
though I was often cast among worse people 
nor them at Dunamoyle — ^if there's worse 
in the world— yet I kep myself to myself, 
earning my bread, and never knowing much 
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hardsliip in the way of want. Keep up a 
good h^rt, Miss, for yourself. What's to 
fear but you'll see better days, and be happy, 
like the rest of the world ? " 

Agnes still held her hand, and they stood 
opposite to each other, weeping with that 
unrestrained yet quiet sorrow which causes 
even the most hard-hearted to feel and to 
express sympathy. Goldtrap was not hard- 
hearted, although his manner was. often 
harsh ; and as he looked on at this affecting 
scene the tears began to rush into his eyes, 
when in order to conceal his emotion he 
rushed across the room and shut one of the 
wmdows. 

"I shouldn't wonder," he remarked, "if 
I caught a severe cold in my head sitting so 
long in this draught without my hat on." 
Then turning to Miss Eyrebury:, "Ah, 
nowl" said he, in the most coaxing of 
tones, " Couldn't you toss up a bed for this 
poor creature in the same room with Miss 
Murphy ? She'll save the servants trouble. 
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Besides, if she's not in the house she'll be 
sitting the live-long day at the gate, waiting 
to hear news of her, and very likely fiight- 
ening the horses with those wild eyes of 
her's." 

" We shall be glad to have her assistance 
in taking care of Miss Murphy," said Miss 
Eyrebury, who saw her brother at the mo- 
ment give a nod of approval ; " and I hope 
she wiU have no objection to remain with 
her." 

"She will be very useful, Ma'am," said 
Winter, in a confidential whisper to her 
mistress. " Mr. Price says so, and he 
knows. She will be quite a different per- 
son when she wears a cap which I will give 
her to make her look a little genteel." 

Goldtrap overheard the last remark, and 
said in his abrupt way, "Hair was made 
before caps, I fancy. Miss Winter, and she 
has better in her heart than you can put on 
her head. But dress her up as you like, no 
matter about that. It's all beautifolly set- 
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tied, and I'm very glad it is. Boys, youTl 
have to dine without me ; I'm off to Ever- 
sham Hall to have the first story, and a fine 
stoiyitis. Andy, hurry round my horse. 
Keep up your spirits, Miss Murphy; good 
morning to you. Miss Eyrebury. K you 
were not bred and bom in Ireland, you 
deserve to have been. Take care of that 
poor girl, and excuse me for saying it, a 
glass of wine would be greatly in her way 
just now, poor thing, after the terrible 
fright she got." 

Goldtraj' hurried out of the room. Mr. 
Eyrebury accompanied him to the hall-door, 
and saw him ride off at a quick trot to 
Eversham Hall to tell his story. In a few 
minutes, all who had been spectators of this 
extraordinary magisterial investigation, sepa- 
rated and went off to their usual occupations ; 
but for many days. Miss Murphy's attempted 
flight and gallant rescue formed the topic of 
conversation amongst the villagers of Lisa- 
huddart, to they sat round their bright turf 
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fires. Bishop Mac Boyster and the two 
priests were saxUy disappointed, and not a 
little irritated at the complete failure of 
their plans, but they thought it prudent 
to say as little about the matter as possible. 




CHAPTER XII. 
AN UNEXPECTED CONCLUSION. 

\ HORTLY after the incidents related 
in the last chapter, Mr. Eyrebuiy 
proposed to carry out his plan of 
returning for a time to England, 
and to take his sister with him. It 
was, of course, considered advisable 
that Miss Murphy should not remain at 
Groom Castle when the protection afforded 
l^ the presence of the squire was removed ; 
and it was impossible that she should be 
permitted to return to her incensed relatives. 
She was, therefore, asked to accompany Miss 
Eyrebury to England ; and with a thankful 
heart she accepted the invitation, in the 
hope that when her health had been some- 
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what restored, she would be able to obtain 
a situation, and to support herself by her 
own industry. 

But Agnes Murphy's days were numbered. 
Before the day fixed for departure had 
arrived, she was taken seriously ilL Under 
the severe discipline of her relations, in 
Tipperary, she had broken a blood-vessel : 
th^'hTwd the foundation of puhnona.7 
disease. The excitement through which she 
had passed during her stay at Dunamoyle 
farm, the sad thought that her religious 
convictions had completely alienated jfrom 
her all her dearest Mends and relations, and 
the prospect of settling in England, amongst 
perfect strangers, acted on her nervous 
system, weakened to the last degree; and 
a cold which she caught brought on rapid 
inflammation of the lungs. Miss Eyrebury 
became very much alarmed for her, and 
begged of her brother to proceed to England 
without her, as she felt it her duty to 
remain and watch the patient of whom she 
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had taken charge. The plans of the whole 
household were all changed ; and Mr. Eyre- 
bniy proceeded to England alone^ after 
giving Goldtrap minute directions about the 
management of his estate during his absence. 

Agnes Murphy's illness increased at an 
alarming rate, and Dr. Beggs, who was 
called in to attend her, declared her recovery 
almost, if not quite, hopeless. He recom- 
mended that she should be kept very quiet ; 
. and. above all things, that not one word 
should be said to her, or in her presence, 
on the subject of religion. He added, 
confidentially, that he had known religious 
zeal to prove more fatal to his patients than 
the worst epidemic that ever raged ; and 
instanced Mrs. Ireton's well-intentioned, but 
injudicious interference with the religious 
convictions of several of her poor tenants 
when they were suflfering from fever. 

Miss Eyrebury, however, soon foimd that 
however it might be advisable, as a general 
rule, to follow Dr. Beggs' advice in this 
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respect, it was necessary in Miss Murphy's 
case to follow quite a different system. 
The constant nervous excitement under 
which she laboured could only be appeased 
by directing her attention to some comforting 
text of Scripture. 

Augusteen, with the quick perception so 
often found amongst persons of her rank in 
Ireland, was the first to discover this method 
of cahning her fears ; and when poor Agnes, 
often starting from her uneasy sleep, wildly 
cried for help, or begged for mercy and 
deliverance from some imaginary evil, she 
was in an instant at her side, and in the 
gentlest tone she would say, " What troubles 
you, Miss Agnes? Don't you remember 
what the gentleman reads, how that you 
need not be afraid for all the terrors in the 
darkness of the night, nor for any destruction 
if it was to walk abroad in the noon-day ? 
Don't he say, too, that no evil shall light 
upon you, nor any badness come imder the 
roof where you are ? So think of yourself, 

u 
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Miss Agnes ; and think of Him who is 
above all, and who won't let a hair of your 
head be touched since He knows the count 
of them." 

Miss Eyrebury told Dr. Beggs all this, 
but still he was incredulous ; and after 
eveiy visit he renewed his protest against 
the W r«>db,g. ..d ^^. ^ p^ 
of Mr. Leighton, together with the additional 
reading and talking of Miss Eyrebury and 
Augusteen. When, however, he learned 
that Mrs. Ireton sometimes came to pay 
Agnes a visit, his indignation was very 
great indeed. 

" That woman will be the death of her," 
said he, one day, to the kitchen-maid, whom 
he met in the hall, and who made anxious 
inquiries after Agnes. " She wiU teU her at 
once that she is dying, as she always does. 
There was no necessity to make such a rout 
in rescuing her W her .eWione. who 
could not take more certain measures to kill 
her than those which these good people are 
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resorting to. TeU me, my good girl, is this 
work going on every hour of the day ; for 
I never come here that there is not some- 
body preaching at her, and sending her into 
a high fever." 

" They have qnare work with them, Sir," 
said the girl, in a confidential tone. " It's 
asy to see they think her in a bad way, 
with all they put on themselves to do for 
her. She finds the differ now, I believe, 
from the religion she picked up to the one 
she left, where she might have got rale 
comfort." 

-Ha^ she expressed any concern about 
her change of religion ? " asked the Doctor ; 
"or did she ever ask to see a Catholic 
clergyman? because, if she did, I'm sure 
Miss Eyrebury would let her have her 
wish." 

"The never a know I know what she 
wishes," answered OKvia. "My business 
never takes me up stairs only at odd times, 
to help the turf-basket when the boy is 
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out; nor would I covet to be about her, 
nor any of the servants neither, only Miss 
Winter, who has her own- rasons for being 
partial to her. But sure, Sir, anybody in 
his sinses may see the differ of the two 
religions. Sure, Sir, if one of us is dying, 
what have we to do, but jist send for the 
priest, and he comes and jist stays two or 
three minutes, and does all and no more 
about it? He never puts the trouble of 
praying upon us at that time, nor any 
other time if it isn't to punish us, which is 
only proper when we desarve it ; but here, 
there's such a driving back and forad of 
Parson Leighton and Parson Sainsworth, 
and praying going on to no end. And 
then. Sir, the clargy won't satisfy her, but 
the mistress herself must be at it ; and 
even that girl Augusteen must be spelling 
over the Testament for her, and saying 
words as if, a shame for a ChristiaT^ 
listen to." 

Olivia paused to take breath ; but as she 
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• 
saw that the Doctor was interested in what 

she was sayin^:, she proceeded : " It's this. 
Sir, md^sCthmk that h« new rdigion 
is but a poor thing compared with ours, 
that gives little trouble to anyone but 
priests and Carmelites, and them holy men. 
I ought to beg pardon, Sir, for speaking so 
bold to you that has the name of a Pro- 
testant ; but I could hear how it was said 
in yon parlour one day when there was a 
grand company to dinner, that you had no 
religion ; so I thought may be you had a 
laning to our way, and that hindered me 
from being timorous/' 

"No matter about that, my good girl," 
said the Doctor, turning to go : but Olivia 
was not easily silenced when she could 
manage to gain the ear of a listener of such 
importance, so she continued her oration. 

"There never was so altered a house," 
said she, "since her unlucky foot crossed 
the thrashel of it. Would you believe it, 
Sir, but the Bishop never heeded the Master 
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when he saluted him the other day, — -he 
that was always cominpr and going and doing 
what he pleased in the house and out of 
the house, and a blessing was over it then. 
And poor Father Dennis, that dined here 
every Sunday, was never axed inside the 
door from the day Miss Murphy came here ; 
thouffh I hear he has trouble enough to set 
hi»L>e to paa, the gate, oomi^ lem L 
chapel, the poor dumb brute not knowing 
why he shouldn't do what he always done 
before. The Master himself is ckanging too. 
though it's little he lets on; but he often 
looks thinking, and is fighting with the poor 
schoolmaster about the school : and then as 
for the young Mistresgi, you wouldn't know 
her, — ^writing letter after letter to Eversham 
HaU, and never riding or driving anywhere 
but to the Glebe, and blinding her eyes 
reading the Bible, and never feiulting the 
housemaid about the grates." 

"That's quite enough, my good girl. 
I'm only anxious for Miss Murphy's recovery. 
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and I don't want to know anytliing about 
the Master or Mistress or the ways of the 
house/* 

"Well, Sir, I know that," continued 
OKvia, with increased ardour; "but some- 
how the whole world is changing, and 
there's no telling where it will end, if they 
don't let us alone. We can't live in the 
country seemg their doings. The sight left 
my own eyes last Sunday, when I seen 
Andy Britton tramping to church, and 
brazening it out before the people, as if he 
wasn't ashamed of himself. Oh, there's 
the Mistress ! It would be as ffood as my 
pU« U wora. to be seen .po4 -7 nrind 
to a Protestant gentlemggi; but when you 
axed me all about it, Sir, sure it wasn't my 
business to say I wouldn't answer you." 
And OUvia disappeared by a side^oor into 
the kitchen. 

The Doctor proceeded to visit his patient, 
and foimd that Mrs. Ireton had been before 
him. He anticipated, of course, the worst 
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residts from her visit ; but found that after 
all, although Mrs. Ireton had been a little 
too abrupt in her manner, Agiies was not 
in the lit i-Viur^d b, her viT It would, 
perhaps, be more correct to say that Agnes 
was benefited by Mrs. Ireton's conversation, 
and for this reason: Mrs. Ireton spoke to 
her as one who had but a short time to Uve, 
and comforted her with the words of Holy 
Scripture ; and Agnes knew that what Mrs. 
Ireton said was true, and appreciated the 
Christian benevolence which led her to take 
such a deep interest in her case. Dr. Beggar 
on the contrary, persisted in keeping hia 
patient in ignorance of her danger, and 
Agnes knew that he was deceiving her. 
Each time that he visited her this attempt 
at deception became more and more evident. 
He would, for instance, assure Agnes that 
wonders might yet be effected by the use 
of such and such remedies, and by exercise 
in the open air as the summer advanced; 
and ten minutes afterwards, as he walked 
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downstairs with Miss Eyrebury, he would 
tell her, in confidence, that Agnes had not 
many weeks, perhaps not many days, to 
live. 

"If a poor body," cried Augusteen, in- 
dignantly, one day, as he left the room, 
'^was to tell lies as fast as that man, the 
worst word from a dog woiddn't be thought 
bad enough for them. Och ! he well knows. 
Miss Agnes, that he's telling lies. He well 
knows that you'U be gone before the last 
wind blows away the spring; and then 
what good can the summer do, if it was as 
fine as the longest day and the brightest 
sun could make it? It delayed too long 
already if it was wanting to be of any 
service to you.'' 

" I suppose," said Agnes, in a feeble voice, 
"he means it kindly; and I ought to be 
thankfiil to him, though he little guesses 
what sorrowful news it would be to me if 
I believed it." 

"I confess," said Miss Eyrebury, who 
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had just come into the room, "I cannot 
understand a young person like you, Agnes, 
talking of its being a sorrowful thing to 
Kve. Life ought to be dear to us all, and 
we ought to wish to prolong it." 

" You cannot understand my feelings. 
Miss Eyrebury," said Agnes, very faintly, 
and speaking with great difficulty; "but 
it seems to me death would be better than 
life just now. Of death I have no fear. 
Life might prove a curse to me instead of 
a blessing. In any case it will be full of 
trials and temptations, of which I have had 
enough, and from which my Saviour Christ 
is about to deliver me for ever." 

Miss Eyrebury was silent for some minutes ; 
then looking earnestly at Agnes, she said, 
" I wish I could be sure that I should have 
the same feeling when I am as near death 
as I am sure you are." 

And why shouldn't you^ Miss Eyrebury ? " 
said Agnes, in a feebler voice than before. 
" Haven't you the Book, — ^the Book which 
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taught me all I know ? Can't you read 
it as I have read it, and leam what it 
teaches ? " 

Miss Eyrebuiy was again silent for some 
time, partly firom want of courage to speak 
of her own religious experience, and partly 
from a desire not to excite Agnes. At last 
she ventured to say, " I have read the Bible, 
that is, parts of the Bible regularly, but I 
can't say that it has given me that confidence 

which enables you to face death without 
the slightest feax, indeed, to prefer it to a 
life beset with sorrow and temptation." 

Agnes was quite unable to reply for a 
time ; but gathering up her strength a Kttle, 
she succeded in saying to Miss Eyrebury, 
" I was always slow at learning, and I would 
be a poor teacher at the best ; but all I can 
say is, the New Testament is the book 
which taught me that which gives me com- 
fort now, and it will teach you. It taught 
me that God loves poor sinners, that He 
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sent His Son to die for them, and tliat, no 
matter how bad or foolish or ignorant they 
are, they may go to Him for salvation. Ab 
soon as I brought my mind to trust in 
Christ, I had peace, and the more trust the 
more peace I have." 

" I am afeid I must leave you now," said 
Miss Eyrebury kindly. "You are talking too 
much, and will exhaust yourself." 

" Just one word before you go. Miss Eyre- 
biuy," said Agnes : " I may not be strong 
enough to say it another day. When I am 
gone, don't reproach my relations for what 
they have done to me. They meant kindly ; 
it was their ignorance of what was for my 
soul's good which led them to treat me so 
badly. I forgive them, and I hope Grod will 
forgive them, and bring them to see their 
error. And take care of that poor girl," — 
pointing to Augusteen, " for my sake. She 
has been very kind to me, and I never can 
repay her, but God wilL" 

"Now Miss," interrupted Augusteen, "I 
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wonder how you an't cautious of brmgmg 
down your mind from above to be wasting 
your thoughts on me. The world's wide, 
and it'll be very hard if I can't find a spot 
in it to fit me, as long as I'm left in it. 
Don't think of me. Miss ; only when you are 
able lift up a prayer to God in your heart 
for me, and ask Him to be good to me when 
He orders me away out of this world. But 
as long as I'm in it, never heed me. I never 
had much in it, and what matter about it." 

Miss Eyrebury assured Agnes that her 
requests should be attended to. As for 
Augusteen, she said she might go to Eng* 
land with her, and Winter would make a 
usefrd servant of her in time. 

About three weeks after this conversation 
took plaxje, Agnes Murphy, whose bodUy 
frame grew every day weaker and weaker, 
whflrt her spiritSl fioeption grew brighte; 
and brighter, breathed her last, in the 
presence of Miss Eyrebury, Winter, and 
Augusteen. 
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Miss Eyrebury and Winter, when their 
presence had become unnecessary, withdrew; 
not without deep sorrow at the early death 
of one who had been driven, by the remark- 
able circumstances which we have related, to 
cast herself upon them for protection, and 
whom they had learned sincerely to esteem. 

Augusteen, faithful to the last, sat moum- 
inff beside the remains of her beloved Mend, 
ae We no attempt to reetmin her grief, 
but let her tears flow without checking the 
emotion that caused them to pour down her 
sorrow-stricken cheeks. Every now and 
then she broke forth into that passionate, 
hysterical cry, which is peculiar to the pea- 
santry of Ireland, when they are labouring 
under deep emotion or overwhelmed by- 
intense grief ; and when her kind and sym- 
pathizing heart had been a little relieved by 
this outburst of strong feeling, she settled 
down into a calmer frame of mind, and gave 
utterance to the following soliloquy : — 

"Ah, Miss Agnes, there you lie ! and sure 
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it's I that ought to be glad that you have 
left aU pain and sorrow and riokness, behind 
you. Them people that once trated you 
badly will find many to harbour with, but 
they cannot overtake you again ; seeing 
there's no room for them where you are 
gone. Sure I would'nt bring you back 
again, only for the pleasure of looking at 
your mild face. Sure I don't grudge you to 
God, who has done better for you nor all I 
could ever do. Och ! it's well for me and 
well for you that He didn't ask my leave, 
but ordered it all Himself. And didn't He 
do it well who first made your bed asy in 
sickness, and then stole you away to heaven 
without yourself knowing it ? You had a 
stormy day of it ; but wasn't the evening 
beautiful and peaceable, and didn't you go 
to rest as if there was nothing like trouble 
in the world ? Didn't you lay down your 
head in hopes to raise it joyful before God, 
because there's One above that made your 
peace for you ? Will I die that way ? Oh, 
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God, grant that I may 1 Oh, may He that 
led me like a poor blind creature so far in a 
way that I didn't know, never let me go to 
wander where I like ; but may He guide 
and keep me till He brings me safe to that 
blessed place where He brought you before 
me. 

And Augusteen wept, and wept again, 
until nature was completely exhausted ; and 
as she sat beside the remains of her friend, 
her head dropped on the pillow on which 
rested the head of the poor corpse, and she 
fell into a profoimd sleep, from which it 
seemed almost a pity that she should ever 
be awakened to do battle with the world 
that lay before her. 



THE END. 
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Extracts fbom Beyibws. 

" Malta : past and present, by the Rev. Henbt Seddall, 
is a history of the Island from the times of the Phoenicians down 
to our own days. The Author has contracted an intimate interest 
in, and acquaintance with, his theme, by a long residence at 
Valetta, and he gives an energetic and interesting summary of 
the fortunes of the Island through all its medisev^ vicissitudes, 
in which the old spirit of daring, and romance, and defiance to 
the infidel, breathes freshly and vigorously." — Daily Telegraph, ' 

"He who knows the history of this small Island well, will 
know a large part of the history of the world. It has been, 
inhabited successively by Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians^ 
Romans, Arabs, Normans, and Spaniards. Each race has left 
its impress on the Island, on its antiquities and architecture, and 

on the language and character of its population. " 

<* Mr. Seddall has many of the quauties of an historian. His 
style 18 eminently clear, graceful, and concise. His narration is 
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easy, penpioaous, and grapliio. The reader is forcibly interested 
in tiie narrative, and finds it hard to hiy down the book." . . . 
" A good Index would greatly increase the utility of the book to 
the politician and journ^ist. As it is, however, it fills all impor- 
tant place too long left empty on the shelves of an historical 
librar^. We are guid to observe that the Author is a graduate 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Our University has long displayed a 
supreme mdifference to the study of history, and especially of the 
most important branch of history, — that which deals with the 
events of the generation now passing away. Perhaps Mr. Richey, 
Mr. Mahafiy, and Mr. Sedd all's labours may remind the Board 
that such a branch of learning actually exists, and is considered 
in some quarters to be not altogether devoid of utility, nor alien 
to the ends of University education," — Irish Times, 

"Mr. Seddall, for many years Military Chaplain at the Malta 
Sanatorium, acquired a knowledge of the principal languages 
spoken on the Island, and enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with 
many of its native inhabitants. He has made use of these ad- 
vantages to produce one of the pleasantest and most instructive 
books that have as yet been written concerning any of the depen- 
dencies of the British Grown. The only English works on Malta 
previous to Mr. Seddall's, were lieutenant-Colonel Porter's 
History of the Fortress ot Malta, and the valuable report drawn 
up some thirty-four years ago by Sir Greorge Comewall Lewis and 
Mr. Austin, who had been sent out as Commissioners to inquire 
into the state ef the Island. Of these En^ish, and of the French 
and Italian works of Boisgelin, Vassallo, Vertot, Mi^ge, and the 
Canon Panzavecchia, Mr. Seddall has judiciously avuled him- 
self, referring also for the antiquities of the Island to the native 
historians Abela and Ciantar. The book before us is, however, 
by no means a compilation or a re-arrangement of old materials, 
but a fresh and original production, differing in scope and sub- 
stance from any of ite predecessors, and fiUins an important niche 
in a library of historical and political knowledge. The style is 
clear and animated. No detau is overdone ; no important point 
is overlooked or left obscure. In 350 pages of distinct and elegant 
typography, the Author tells his reader everjrthing that one can 
desire to know about Malta, whether in its actual condition or in 
its modem or ancient history. The journalist, the economist, the 
politician, the visitor in quest of health, amusement, or business, 
the student of history, will find in this volume a much-needed 
addition to his former sources of information. Even the votary o£ 
thephjsicalscienoes will refer to it with advantage." . . . . 
" Bibhcal literature is indebted to Mr. Seddall for a remarkably 



fnll and able disquisition in his first chapter on the question 
whether Malta was identical with the Mehta on which St. Paul 
was shipwrecked. His chapters on the History of Malta under 
the Arabs and Siculo-Normans, and under the Emperors of Ger- 
many, and Kin^ of Arrafon and Castile, are excellent examples 
of historic writmg where breadth of treatment is desirable rather 
than minuteness of detail If we are not mistaken, however, the 

e>rtion of his book which will attract the greatest attention is the 
tter half, in which he narrates the events of our own generation 
and its immediate predecessors. This is the portion of history 
which at every epocn is at once the most important and most in- 
accessible to the ordinary student. Mr. Sedd all's book supplies 
in this respect every requirement of the political student of our 
time.'' — Dublin Evening Standard. 



**The Rev. H. Seddall, who has resided many years on the 
Island, is perhaps as competent as any man living to write a 
history of Malta. We have perused these pages with interest. 
They take up the story at the point when the Island first attracts 
attention in connection with St. Paul's shipwreck, and follow 
its fortunes down to the administration of the Island under the 

present Governor." "The heroic history of the 

Island, in connection with the celebrated siege of Valetta, is 
touched on with a forcible pen by Mr. Seddall. To the later 
history of the Island Mr. Seddall has turned his attention, and 
has given us a detail of the administration of successive Governors 
from Sir Alexander Ball down to Sir Patrick Grant. He has a 
good word to say even for Mr. More O'Ferrall, and praises his 
impartiality ; and though we cannot a^ee with Mr. Seddall 
in this respect, we must at least take it as a proof of his own 
impartiality. The book deserves to be on the shelf of every 
traveler's library." — Daily Express. 



" Mr. Seddall, who was we believe, for many years Chaplain 
of the Military Sanatorium of Malta, has certainly done all that 
care and labour can effect towards furnishing us with a complete 
summary of the history and sketch of the present condition of 
Malta. He deserves creat credit for his industry and research, 
and his work is a solid and useful compilation. The book is in- 
structive, and that its Author tells us, is what he intended it 
should be. An Appendix, containing amongst other matters 
some valuable notes on the Geology, Botany, and Natural His- 
tory of the Island, completes this serviceable and unpretending 
volume. " — Echo. 



*'In this age of book-making, when so much is printed that is 
absolutely worthless, it is pleasant to meet with a really usefnl 
volume. That we have now under review is of the latter class. 
The reader must derive advantage as well as i>leasure from careful 
examination of it. Very few historians are impartial Many of 
them have sent forth narratives perverted by prejudice, or written 
to support a theory more or less unauthorized. The History of 
Malta is impartial. The writer is clear-sighted and honest. We 
have, therefore, no hesitation it recommending the book to our 
readers." — Irish Ecclesiastical OaaeUe. 



''Perhaps there is no English possession of which the British 

Sublic know less than they do of Malta. Yet its history, me- 
iseval and modem, alike is full of interest. Mr. Skbdall's 
competency to write arises from his long residence in the Island, 
and his intimate acquaintance with many of the native inhabi- 
tants. He collected information with great assiduity, verifying 
it by a resort to original authorities in every possible case. His 
book is also greatly enriched by his notes on the Geology, Botany, 
and Natural History of Malta. The historic period begins with 
the Phoenicians, of whom remains are still recognisable. After 
them came the Arabs. Next a succession of European rulers, 
who followed each other swiftly after Christianity had been intro- 
duced : Normans, Germans, French, and Spaniards. The romantic 
period of the MaJtese story, however — the rule of the Knights of 
St. John — gives the Author a better opportunity of manifesting 
his descriptive powers, to which accuracy is never sacrificed. 
The only fault of the work is too great elaboration. During the 
dominion of the Knights of St. John, the Jesuits were twice 
expelled from Malta, and Papal authority was resisted. Then 
foUowed the ruthless French occupation, during which the sacred 
edifices were pillaged. Some of the French regulations for the 
government of the Island were excellent ; but Malta may be said 
never to have had a really orderly government until the British 
forces entered before the Treaty of Paris. Mk. Seddall gives 
an admirable account of the separate administrations of Sir A. 
Ball, Sir H. Bouverie, Sir P. Stuart, Mr. M. O'Ferrall, Sir J. 
Gaspard Le Marchant, Sir H. Storks, Sir P. Grant. He defends 
the administration of Mr. More O'Ferrall, and perhaps, the chap> 
ter in which this is done wiU be read more than any other. It 
was an experiment to appoint a Roman Catholic Governor, and it 
entirely failed ; but Mr. Seddall considers that Mr. O'Ferrall 
was not responsible for the determined Ultramontanism of hia 
Council. Decidedly the most valuable part of the work, and tbe 
one most entertaining as well as instructive, is that in which tlie 



social life of the Maltese is picturesquely sketched under the 
headings — Courts of Justice, Trial by Juiy, Religion, Excessive 
Ritnalisin, Easter-Day Festivities, Feast of San Gregorio. Mr. 
8EDDiiLL proves himself admirably qualified as a historian, and 
his combination of scientific research with these qualifications is 
unusual The work will be the authority on Malta history, being 
written in an impartial and most exact and conscientious manner. 
— DubUn Evening Mail, 

"Whatever may be the peculiar taste of a reader, he will ob- 
tain a very pleasing literary repast in the perusal of this volume. 
Antiquities, history, geographical descriptions, Scriptural refer- 
ences to an Apostolic visit, the successive changes of rule from 
the period of the Phoenician traders to the establishment of 
British dominion at the commencement of the present century, 
— all these are described perspicuously, and in a style perfectly 
free from exaggeration or pedantry. The social and political 
condition of this important possession are treated of very fully ; 
and whilst the Author manifests a decided preference for the 
doctrines of the Church of which he is a minister, he indulges in 
no acrimonious observations, and expresses no hostile feelings 
towards the professors of a different creed. We may adduce 
instances of the impartiality of the Author of this interesting 
work. He describes a Grovemor of another religion — Mr. More 
OTerrall — as just, fair, and impartial, and as ruling in accordance 
with the principles of British law and British candour. Of Canon 
Caruana, who became Bishop of Malta when the English acquired 
the possession of the Island, Mr. Seddall says, ' he had a heart 
beneath his cassock which beat with an earnest desire for that 
liberty which every wise man knows can exist only under a con- 
stitutional form of government. ' Independently of the importance 
of Malta in a military or commercial point of view, augmented 
as it must be by the recent opening of the Suez Canal, we can 
assure our readers that in the work before us no interesting topic 
has been unnoticed, and that the botanist, geologist, and natural- 
ist, wiU find that its pages are not monopolised by other subjects. 
The volume has been produced in a very handsome style of typo- 
graphy, and the Island and its dependencies are elaborately 
mapped." — Saunders' News-Letier, 

" Mr. Anthony Trollope once threatened to write a book about 
Malta^ but as he has hitnerto left his threat unfulfilled, a probably 
better qualified person has been induced to come forwani. Mr. 
Seddall, in fact, though he may lack Mr. Trollope's peculiar 
gifts, has the advantage of having been lately Chaplain of the 
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Military Sanatorium at Malta, and therefore writes about a place 
with which he may be BUpposed to be pretty familiar. And very 
well he writes too. To personal knowledge he adds information 
derived from extensive reading, and diligent research ; and the 
result thus attained he places before the reader with quite a 
military regularity and precision. He commences with a brief 
statement of the tceographical position of Malta, and he then 
proceeds to sketch her various fortunes from the earliest times 
to the present day. The Phoenicians receive due notice ; the 
Carthagmians are not forgotten ; and St. Paul and his shipwreck 
have several pages of critical dissertation devoted to them. Then 
comes an epitome of the history of Malta under the Byzantine 
Emperors, under the Arabs and Siculo-Normans, and under the 
Emperors of Germany, and the Kings of Arragon and CastUe. 
The condition of Malta imder the Knights of St. John is after- 
wards treated of, naturally and properly at considerably greater 
length. An account of the French occupation of Malta, and of 
the sieee of Valetta, follows ; and lastly, there is a succinct but 
lucid description of Malta under British rule. Every Governor 
from Sir Alexander Ball to Sir Patrick Grant has his due share oi 
recognition, and a map, a plan, and some very useful Appendices, 
help to render the volume unusually complete. The Author 
professes to have written for the instruction rather than the 
amusement of his readers : but though he has been particularly 
successful in his capacity of instructor, he has not been able to 
abstain altogether n*om being amusing. This fact, however, is 
not calculated to cause many grumblers; for even the lato Sir 
G. C. Lewis, who, by-the-way, was concerned in the affairs of 
Malta, did not object to amusement in print. It is unnecessary 
to insist on the importance of Malta to our maritime nation ; but 
it may be worth while to draw attention to the peculiar nature 
of the tenure whereby we hold the place. It is not ours by 
colonization or conquest ; nor is it under our protection merely 
as the Ionian Islands were. It was ceded to us, and it is one of, 
perhaps, the few possessions which a Briton may regard with 
genuine satisfaction and honest pride, if there be not more dap- 
trap than truth in the inscription relating to Malta and its 
dependencies which may still be read on the spot, and which is 
as follows : — MagncB et invictoB Britannke EuropcB vox et MeUtensiutn 
amor has insukis conjirmant. At any rate the Author may be 
congratulated on his work, which deserves the attention of all 
who take an interest in Malta, and they are, or ought to be, as 
the sand of the sea shore for multitude." — Illustrated London 
News, 
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The Ministry of Home ; 

or, Brief E^oaitoiry Lectures on IMyine Tmth. Designed es- 
pecially for Family and Private Beading. By OctaTifu Winalow, 
D.D. Grown 8to., Ss. ; extra binding, gilt edges. 6s. 

Christian Experience : 

or, Words of Loving Connsel and Sympathy. Selected from l^e 
Remains of the late Mrs. Mary Window. Edited by her Son, 
Bey. Octavins Winalow, D.D. Small 8vo. Ss. 



The Christian Advocate and Review. 

Edited by the Bev. Edward Oarbett, M.A. Published Monthly, la. 

The Chri$tian Advocate will be supplied by order of all Bookseller in 
Town and Country ; or when desired will be sent, Post Free, on 
the day of Pablioation, by the Publishers. 

A Post Office Order for 12s., to the Publishers, will ensure the tree 
delivery of the Christian Advocate for twelve months, by post. 

Vol. 1, New Series, ISb., doth ; and Vols. 2, 8, and 4, each 14s., may 
still be had. 

Evening Hours. 

A Church of England Family Magazine. Large 8vo. 64pp. Pub- 
lished Monthly (with Blustrations) , Price 6d. Edited by the Bev. 
E. H. Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Bipon. 

The Home Visitor. 

A Monthly Magazine of Bible and Church of England Teadting. 
Illustrated with many Engravings. Vols, i., ii., iii., First Series. 
Vols i„ ii., iii.. Second Series. Cloth boards, 2s. each. limp doth. 
Is. 6d. 
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SELECTION FROM THE 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 



OF 



WILLIAM HUNT AND COMPANY^ 

12, PATEENOBTER ROW, LONDON. 



The Three Heavens. 

The First Heaven, or World of Air. The Second Heaven, or 
World of Stars. The Third Heaven, or Heaven of Heav^is. 
By the Rev. Josiah Crampton, M.A., Author of "The Lunar 
World." Large post 8vo. With numerous Hlustrations. New 
Edition. 78. 

The RoU-Call of Faith ; 

or, the Heroes of Hebrew Story. By Rev. Charles D. Bell, M.A., 
Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon of Carlisle. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Unsafe Anchor; 

or, " Eternal Hope " a False Hope. A Reply to Canon Farrar's 
Westminster Abbey Sermons. By Cliarles F. Childe, M. A., Rector 
of Holbrook, Suffolk ; formerly Principal of the Church Missionary 
GoUeee. Isdinf^n. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo., extra doth, Ss. 
Small Paper Edition. Fcap, Is. 6d. 

Morning Bible Readings. 

Compiled bv W. Edwards, Esq., H.M. Ben. Civ. Ser. Retired. 
With Litroduction by the Rev. Canon Ryle, M.A. CroTtn 8vo.; 
extra doth, Ss. 

Thoughts on the Christian Life ; 

or. Leaves firom Letters. By the late Hetty Bowman, author of 
" Christian Daily L^e^" etc. With Litroduction by Mrs. Gordon, 
author of " The Home Life of Sir David Brewster," etc. Sixth 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Scriptural Marks of a True Believer. 

By the Rev. F. A. C Lillingston, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas, 
Iding^n, and late Archdeacon of Yass, New South Wales. 
F'cap 8vo., extra doth, 2s. 6d. 

Links in Life's Chain. 

A Birth-day Book. Extra bindingr, 2s. 
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Christian Progress. 

By the Bev. F. A. G. lillixigsfcon, M.A. Small 870, extra doth, 2b. 

Thoughts Suggested by some of Our Lord's Chief 

Works on Earth. By A Lady. Small 8vo, cloth, 28. 

The Night is Far Spent, the Day is at Hand ; 

or, LessoiiB from Unftilfllled Prophecy. By the Bev. George 
Lovely, Vicar of St. Mary Key, Ipswich. Limp doth, Is. 

Short Family Prayers for a Fortnight. 

By Miss Hasell, Author of " The Bock," " Saturday Afternoons," 
etc Is. 

Chief Women ; 

or, Higher life in High Places. By Mrs. Gordon, Author of 
" The Home lifB of Sur David Brewster." Crown 8vo., extra 
doth, 8s. 6d. Second Edition, enlarged. 

Agnes Grahame, Deaconess. 

A story of Woman's Work for C!hrist and His Church. By 
M. A. M. With Introductory Paper by the very Bev. the Dean of 
Chester. Small 8vo., Ss. 6d. 

Lottie's Silver Burden; 

or, the Heart not at Leisure from. Itsdf. By the \ Author ot 
' * Mother's NeU." Small 8vo. , 8s. 6d. 

Hubert's Two Anchors ; 

or. Service Chosen. By E. A. W. Crown 8vo., extra doth, 6b. 

Sir Evelyn's Charge ; 

or, A Child's Influence. By M. L A. Third edition. Extra doth, 6e. 

Rachel Longford; 

or. Home and its Unoonsdous Tnfluence. Crown 8vo. By the 
Author of and uniform with " Sir Evdyn*B Charge." Extradoth,68. 

Life in the Ghetto ; 

or, the Jewish IPhysidan. By the Author of "Broad Shadows 
in Life's Pathway," and uniform in size. 6s. 

Nancy Lambert. 

A story of Lancashire Life. Second edition. Extra doth, 2b. 

A Little Story of a Little Life ; 

or the Sunbeam. Square 16mo., extra doth, Is. 
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Stories from Memel. 

Dedicated to the Toung. By Mn. Agnes de Havilland. Witli 
six Illiistrations, from designs by Walter Crane. Extra doth. 
Is. 6d. 

Carrying Things to Extremes. 

By the Author of **Ck>p6ley Annals." doth, red edges. Is. 

Mother's Nell. 

By E. R G. Third Edition. With four full-page Engravings. 
Extra doth, Is. 6d. 

Oil for Creaking Hinges ; 

or, Hdp and Comfort for Hard Times. Spedally designed for 
Mothers' Meetings. By the Author of " Toiling in Bowing," etc. 
Croum 8yo. 2s. 

Our Father. 

A Word of Enooun^nng Bemembrance for the Children of Gk>d. 
By the author of " Thou^ts on Conversion." With an Intro- 
duction by the Bev. A. Hewlett, D.D., Vicar of Astley, near 
Manchester. Second edition. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. 8s. 

Seed Scattered Broadcast ; 

or, Inddents in a Camp Hospital. By S. MoBeth. Witli an In- 
troduction, and Edited by the Author of "The Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Vicars." Uniform witli *' English Hearts and 
English Hands." Beoond edition. Post 8vo. ds. 6d. Cheap 
issue, limp doth, 2s. 

The Home of Poverty made Rich. 

A volume of Interest spedally adapted for Mothers' Meetings. 
By Mrs. Best, author ot " Tracts on the Parables," etc. Second 
Editi<m. E'cap8vo.,withErontispieoe. 2s. 6d. limp doth, Is. 6d. 

Do You Mean what You Say ? 

A Question for those who Pray ** Thy will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven." On ttie Neglect of Family Prayer. Bythe writer 
of " The Three Houses," etc. With four ftdl-page Engravings. 
Extra doth. Is. 

Houses and Houskeeping. 

A Eire^de Oossip upon Home and its Comforts. By Lady 
Barker. Small 8vo. Extra binding. Second Edition. 28. 6d. 
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Hearts made Glad and Homes made Happy. 

fiOiort Chapters on important Bubjecta, for Mothers* Meetioga and 
■ Qaaaea. 



Fathera' 



Poet Svo., extra doth. Sa. 6d. 



Foundation Stones. 

By the Rev. Hely H. A. Smith, late of Worcester ColI^;e, Oxford ; 
Beotor of Tanaley, Matlock. OnallSvo. Extra doth, r^edgea,ds. 

Suggestive Thoughts ; 

or, Ten Minutes Daily with Christian Authors, 'BingHw^ and 
French. Selected, traxualated and arranged by^ Mrs. Money. With 
Introduction by Dr. Norman Madeod. Antique boards. 4s. 6d. 

Simple Readings on the Gospels. 

Arranged in Daily Portions for the use of Families and Sdiools. 
Compiled from the Works of the Bev. Canon Byle, M.A., Bey. 
Albert Barnes, and other Expository Writers. By A. S. F. ^le 
vol., extra doth, 78. ; or vol. I., 8s. 6d. ; n., 48. 

The Christian Life. 

Viewed under some of its more Pntctical Aspects. By the Bey. 
Sir Emilins Bayley, Bart, B.D., Vicax of St. John's, Paddington, 
and Bural Dean. Fcap 8yo., extra doth, as. ; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

The Intermediate State of the Blessed Dead ; 

in a Series of Meditational Expositions. 'Rj the Bey. Joseph 
Baylee, D.D., late Prindpal of St. Aidan*s, Birkenhead. Second 
edition, enlarged, doth extra. 8s. 6d. 

Suggestive Readings on the Gospel of St. John. 

with Copious Notes and fieferenoes. By Mrs. Hamilton. With 
Introduction by the Bey. J. Steyenson, D.D. 2s. 6d. St, Luke, 2b. 

Christ on Earth : 

from the Supper at Bethany to His Ascension into Olory. By the 
Bey. Joseph Baylee, D.D., Prindpal of St. Aidan's College, 
Birkenhead. Smisdl 8yo., doth, 6s. 

Search and See ; 

or, an Examination of certain Messianic Texts with referenoe to 
Ancient and Modem Controyersiea. By the Bey. F. Tilney Bassett, 
M.A., Morning Lecturer of Widcombe, Bath. Crown 8yo, Sa. 6d. 
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Pleasant Sundays with my Children ; 

or, " Here a Little and There a littte." Familiar Conyersataona 
on the Animal B, Birds, Insects, Beptiles, Fishes, Flowers, Trees, 
and Precious Stones, of the Bible. By the Author of " Ethel 
Woodville," etc. With many Illustrations. Naw Edition. In 
Fcap8vo.,extara doth, g:ilt edges, ds. 

A Selection of the Words and Works of our Lord 

Jesus Christ, from the Four Evangelists. With Introduction by 
the Bey. G. H. Wilkinson, M.A., Yicar of St. Peter's, Eaton 
Square. Beautiflally printed with carmine borders and headings, 
and photographic frx^ntispieoe. With Intaroduction. Ss. 

Living Jewels. 

Diversity of Christian Character, suggested by Precious Stones, 
with Biographical Examples. By A. L. O. E. With SlustrationB. 
Small post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

The Child's Acts of the Apostles. 

A Narratiye and Commentary, ^vritten in simple language for 
the little ones. With Notes for the use of Teachers. With 
Introduction by the Bight Bey. Bishop Anderson. 18mo., 
doth. 8s. 

Clear Shining, 

A Memoir of Gertrude Mary Acklom. Bv her Mother. With 
Introduction by the Author of "Memorials of Captain Hedley 
Yicars.'* Second edition, with Portrait. Extra doth, Is. 6d. ; 
limp. Is. 

The Golden Diary of Heart Converse with Jesus 

in the Book of Psalms. Arranged in Fifty-two Meditations, for 
each Sunday in the Year. By tne Bev. Dr. Edersheim. Square 
16mo., extra binding, Ss. 6d. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 

With Scripture Froo&, and Qae^tiaaa with Answers. By the Bev. 
J. F. T Orampton, A.B., Rector of Aughrim. Second Edition. 
Enlarged, doth limp, Is. 6d. 

The Man with the Book ; 

or. The Bible Among the People. By J. Weylland. With 
Introduction by the Earl of Shaftesbury. Ninth Edition. 
Grown Svo. Illustrated. Ss. 6d. 
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A Pastor's Last Words. 

Six SennonB on Sanotiflcation, Cihrist's Peace, David's BighteouB 
Branch, the Incarnation, Christ in His Present Work, and the 
Heaven Descended City. By the Bev. Joseph Baylee, D.D. Post 
8vo., limp doth. Ss. 6d. 

Sun-Glints in the Wilderness. 

Our Lord's Temptation, and other subjects. By the Bev. Hugh 
MacmiUan, LIi.D. Grown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Thoughts in Verse, 

Principally addressed to sadh as have been, or are, in Sorrow, and 
who lEnow the Power of Sympathy. By Eliza Mulvany. Extra 
doth, gilt edges, 8s. 

Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity Organiza- 

tionist. By J. Homsby Wright, Esq. (One of the Honorarv 
Secretaries of tiie St. Marylebone Charity-Oreanization Committee. ) 
With an Ihtrodnction by the Bev. Edward Cair, M.A., Vicar of 
Lamorby. Post 8vo., extra doth. 8b. 6d. 

Short Sermons for the Sick Room. 

In very large Type, with Hymns. By the Bev. Josiah Bateman, 
M.A., Author of the "lASeof Henry Venn Elliott, of Brighton," 
etc. Second edition. With Hymns appropriate to eadx Sermon. 
Crown 8vo. limp doth, extra, 28. Extra cloth, gilt edges. 2s. 6d. 

Evangelical Principles. 

A Series of Doctrinal Papers explanatory of the Positive Ptin- 
dples of Evangdical Christianity. Edited by the Bev. Edward 
Garbett, M.A. WithIntax>duction. Crown8vo.,extradoth,48. 6d. 

The Forgiveness of Sins ; 

or, God Becondled in Christ. By the Very Bev. Henry Law, 
M.A., Dean of Gloucester. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Christianity and its Evidences, 

as illustrated in the Conversion of Ardeshir. With copious Notes 
and Introduction by the Editor, William Ehight, M. A., Bector of 
High Ham, Somerset, and Chaplain to the Lora Bishop of London. 
Post 8vo, with Map, doth, 8s. 6d. 

A Message. 

An Arrow from a Bow drawn at a venture. Large Type. Post 
8vo. Limp doth, Is. ; paper cover, 8d. 
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The Unseen Guide ; 

or, Stories and All^pories to Illustrate the Emits of the Spirit. 
By M. and £. B. With twelve Illastrations by the Brothers 
Dalziel. Small 4to., emblemmatic cloth. Second Edition. With 
Introduction by Miss Charlesworth, author of "Ministering 
Children." 3s. 6d. 

The Religion of Redemption ; 

or, the Doctrine of Man's Bmn and Christ's Salvation, Defined 
and Defended. A Contribution to the Preliminaries of Christian 
Apology. By B. W. Monsell, B. A., late Pastor of the Free Church, 
Neufohatel, Switzeiland. Second edition. 1 vol., 8vo. 128. 

The Nature and Evidences of Regeneration. 

By the Bev. Geoi^ Townahend Fox, M.A., Yicar of St. Nicholas, 
Durham. limp doth, red edges, ls.9d.; extra doth, gUt edge8,28. 6d. 

The Faithful Witness : 

Being Expository Lectures on the Epistles to the Seven Churdies 
of Asia. By B. W. Forrest, M.A.. Vicar of St. Jude's, Soutli 
Kensington. Cro^m 8vo., doth, Os. 

Letters 

By the late W. Amherst Hayne, B.A., Scholar of Trinity Coll^pe, 
Cambridge. With Introduction by the Bev. Q. T. Fox, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Nicholas, Durham. Second edition. Square 18mo., 
doth, red edges. Is. 6d. 

Seven Sermons on the Sacraments, 

Confirmation, and the two Cardinal Points of the Christian Faith ; 
with a Prefeuie suited for our own times. By the Bev. Wilmot 
Guy Bryan, M.A., late Incumbent of Leavenheath, Suffolk. 
Pcap 8vo., doth limp, 2s. 

The Catechism of the Church of England Explained 

and Illustrated. By a Country Clergyman. F'cap 8vo., limp 
doth. Is. 

The Confessions of an Old Almsgiver ; 

or. Three Cheers for the Charity Organization Sodety. Small 
8vo , extra doth, 8s. 6d. 
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The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple. 

An ExpoBition of Luke ii 46—51. Based npon, and explanatory 
of, Holman Hunt's great Sacred Picture. By the Bev. Biohard 
Olover, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke's, West Holloway. Crown 8to., 
4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

The Home of Poverty made Rich. 

A volume of Interest specially adapted for Mothers* Meetings. 
By Mrs. B^t, author of " Tracts on the Parables," etc. Second 
Edition. F'cap 8vo. , with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. ; limp doth, Is. 6d. 

The Rock, 

and other short Lectures on Passages of Holy Scripture. By Mjsb 
Hasell (Dalemain), Author of " Saturday Afternoons," etc. F'cap 
8yo, doth, 28.; doth extra, red edges, 2s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of a Clergyman during a Ministry 

of Forty Tears in a Country Finish. By the Bev. Bobert Grant, 
B.C.L., Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, and Vicar of Bradford 
Abbas. Small 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

Lay Preaching. 

A Divindy-appointed part of Christian Ministry. By John FuroeU 
Fitz^gerald, M.A. Crown 8vo., extra doth, 8s. 

Voices of the Church of England against Modem 

Sacerdotalism. Being a Manual of Authorities on the Nature of 
the Lord's Supper and the Christian Ministry. Sdected and 
arranged, with an Introduction by the Bev. Edward Garbett, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Siirbiton, and Qiaplain to the Bight Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftsbury. Demy Svo, doth, 3s. 

Perfectionism. 

Being a Beview of "Holiness through Faith,'* etc.. by B. Pearsall 
Smith By the Bev. Gteorge Townahend Fox, MA., Vicar of St. 
Nicholas, Durham. F'cap Svo, limp doth. Is. 6d. : paper coyer, Is. 

The Ladder ; 

or. Steps unto Heaven. A Week's Prayer in short words and 
large type, baaed upon the Lord's Prayer. F cap Svo, limp 
doth, 6d. 

Support under Suffering. 

or. Letters to a Toung Bdatiye, with a short Sketch of her life. 
By the Late Bev. Thomas Furlong, MA. Is 4d. 
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Track of the Light ; 

or, Christ's Footsteps Followed. By the Rev. J. Geoi^ Bullock, 
M.A., Bector of St. Bunwald's, Colchester. Cloth, 2s. 

Memoir of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Horroz. Author of *'The Transit of Ycnus over the Sun." 
By the Bey. A. B. Whatton. Small 8vo., 2s., doth. 

Barley Loaves, 

and other Poems. By A. J. J. With Ihtroduotion by the Bev. 
W. Cadman, M.A. Extra doth/gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Wayside Wisdom for Wa)rfarers ; 

or. Voices from Silent Teachers. Bv the Author of ** Hymns for 
the Household of Faith." With Introduction by Mrs. Sewell. 
8s. 6d. 

Station Amusements in New Zealand. 

^ Lady Barker. Author of " Station life in New Zealand." 
With Map and Engrayings. Third edition. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Two Months in Sy^a in 1875 ; 

or. Reminiscences of Tent life. By Charles H. Bemers, M.A. 
Grown 8yo. With Maps. 68. 

Biographical Sketches of Ancient Irish Saints and 

other Missionaries. By the Bev. Herbert M'Laughlin, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Irish Priests and English Landlords. 

By the late Bev. Geoi^ Brittaine. M.A., Bector of Eilcommack. 
Co. Loiigford. A new edition, revised and corrected by the Bey. 
Henry Seddall, B.A., Bector of Dunany. Co. Louth : author of 
"Historical Sketdies of Bomanism," "Malta, Fast and Present," 
etc. With Engravings. 8s. 6d. 

A Breeze from the Great Salt Lake ; 

or, New Zealand to New York by the New Mail Boute. By J. E. 
Ollivant, M.A., Oxon ; Translator of " The Court of Mezioo," by 
OountessFaulaKollonitE, Vienna, 1667. Crown 8vo., doth. 49. 6d. 
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BY THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

The Way of Peace ; 

or, the Teaching of ScriptnTe conoeming Jnatiflcation, Sanctifiea- 
tion, and Assurance. In Sermons, preached before the University 
of Oxford. Fourth edition. Grown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Words of Eternal Life ; 

or, the First Principles of the Doctrine of Christ : set fortii in 
E^hteen Sermons. Crown 8vo., cloth. 78. 

New Testament Millennarianism ; 

or, the Kingdom and Coming of Christ, as tanght by Himself and 
His Apostles. 640 pp. Crown 8vo., extra dou. 10s. 

Christ the True Altar. 

And other Sermons. With the Charge :' The Christian Ministry 
not Sacerdotal but Evangelistic. By the late Samuel Wald^raye, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. With Introduction by the Bev. 
Canon Byle M.A. Crown 8yo. 3s. 



BY THE REV. SAMUEL GARRATT, M.A. 

Vicar of St. Margarefs, Ipswich, 

A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John, 

considered as the Divine Book of History; in which God has 
delineated what is now past, present, and to come ; and decided 
beforehand the great questions of each succeeding age,and especially 
of our own. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Demj Svo, 12s. 

Christian Chivalry; 

or, the Armour of God on the Soldier of the Cross. Small Svo., 
extra cloth. 8s. 

The' Eastern Horizon ; 

or, The Present Crisis in the Church and the World. Bexn^ the 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, of Signs of the Tmies. 
With Chart. Extra doth, 3s. 6d. 

Veins of Silver; 

or, Treasures hid beneath the Surffice. Post Svo. 48. 6d. 
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BY THE REV. CANON RYLE, M.A. 

Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. 

Designed for Family and Private Beading, with the Text com- 
plete, and copious Notes. 

St. Matthew. Extra doth. 68. 

St. Mabk. Uniform with the above. 5s. 

St. Luks. Vol. I., 5s. 6d. Vol. n., 7s. 

St. John. Vol. I., 6s. 6d. Vol. n., 6s. 6d. Vol. m., 88. 

Also in hd{f Morocco^ at an excess of 8«. per volume. In extra half Morocco 
binding f at 6a. 6d. ; or whole Turkey Morocco, 6s, 6d. per volume. 

Holiness : 

Its Nature, Hindrances, Difficulties, and Boots. Being a Series 
of Fwers on the Subject. With Preface, Introductory Essay, 
and Supplementary Estracts from Old Writers. Large post 8vo, 
extra cloth, 7s. 6d. Uniform with ' * Knots Untied. " 

Practical Religion. 

Being Hain Papers on the daily duties, experiences, dangers, and 
privueges of professing Christians. Extra doth, 7s. 6d. 

Old Paths. 

Being Plain Statements on some of the weightier matters of 
Chrindanity from the Stand point of an Evangdical Churchman. 
Second Edition. Extra doth, 7s. 6d. 

Knots Untied. 

Being Plain Statements on Disputed Points in Bdigion fi>om the 
Stand-point of an Evangelical Churchman. Lanro Post 8vo. 
600pp. Fifth Enlarged Edition. Extra doth, 7s. 6a. 

Home Truths. 

A re-issue of the Miscellaneous Writings of the Bev. Canon Byle, 
M. A., revised and adapted to this work. Complete in Four vols. 
Extra cloth, red edges, 18s. 

Home Truths. 

Being the Ifisoellaneous Writings revised and corrected especially 
for this work. Sixth edition. Fcap 8vo., extra doth, lettered. 
]^ht Series. Eadi illustrated with a Frontispiece and Vignette 
Title. Each volume, 3s. 6d. 
The same in sets only, eight vols., extra doth, gilt edges, 26s. 
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Hymns for the Church on Earth. 

By the Bev. Canon Byle, M.A. An entirely New and Enlarged 
Edition of 400 Hymna. In yariooa doth bindings, 4s. 6d.| 66., and 
in Morocco, 10b. 

Hymns for the Church on Earth, 

Being SOO Hymns, for the most part of Modem date. Selected 
and ammged by the Bev. Canon Byle, M.A. In largre type. 
Tenth edition. 

In $tndll Bvo.j black elothf red edges, 4s.; limp doth^ for invalids. As,; 
black antique, is. 6d. ; violet and extra cloth antique, gilt edges, bs. ; 
Turkey Morocco, 10a. 6d. B%Lsna and other bindings for presentation* 

The Additional Hymn-Book. 

Being Three Hundred Hymns for Public Wonhip, most of them 
not to be found in the CoUectionB commonly used. Limp doth, 
6d. : extra doth, thin boards, 9d. ; doth boards, Is. 

Spiritual Songs. 

Colos. iii. 6. Being One Hundred Hymns, not to be found in the 
Hymn Books most commonly used. Sdected by the Bct. Canon 
Byle. Fifteenth enlarged edition. Series L Glazed wrapper, 9d. ; 
foncy doth, gilt edges, Is. Series II. GUt edges. Is. ; limp doth. 
Is. 4d. 

Bible Inspiration: 

its Beality and Nature. Second edition. With Copious* Notes. 
Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

Coming Events and Present Duties. 

Being Miscellaneous Sermons and Addresses on Prophetical 
Subjects; arranged, revised, and corrected. Second edition, 
enlajrged. Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

Bishops and Clergy of Other Days. 

WiUi an Introduction on the Beal Merits of the Beformen and 
Puritans. Crown 8vo., extra doth, 4i. 

Church Reform. 

Being Papers on the Subject, with ftill Notes and Introdnction. 
Crown 8vo. Extra doth, mnp, 2s. 6d. 

Worldly Conformity. 

What it is not, and what it is. dotfa boards, la. 
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Assurance. 

(2 Tim. iv. 6, 7, 8. ) With Notes and Extracts from Writers of the 
i7th century. Seventh edition, enlarged, doth, Is. 

Church Principles and Church Comprehensiveness. 

With Introduction and Api>endix. Grown 8vo, 68pp. , 4-bound, Is. 

Dogma. 

A Paper for the Times. Being Thoxights on the Bnportance of 
Distinct and Definite Yiews of Beligious Trutl). <>own 8yo. 
Wiih. tinted wrapper. 8d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 



Young Men Exhorted. 

An Address to Young Mi 

tinted wrapper, 6d. ; doth extra, Is. 



An Address to Young Men. Tenth edition. F'cap 8yo, 68pp., 
'.; do" 



The Two Bears, 

And other Sermons for Children. With Illustrations by Dalziel. 
Extra doth. Is. 6d. 

Eternity ! 

Thoughts on 2 Cor. iy. 18 Spoken in Peterborough Cathedral, on 
December 23rd, 1877. With a Postscript containing some remarks 
on Canon Farrar's " Eternal Hope." d2pp., demy 12mo, 2d. 

A detailed lAat of ail the Works of the £ev. J. O. Ryle may he obtained on 

application to the Publiehera. 



BY THE LATE REV. C. D. MARSTON, M.A. 

Manual on the Inspiration of Scripture. 

Fcap 8vo. doth, 2s. 6d. 

Fundamental Truths : 

Papers on Important Doctrines. Fcap 8to. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

The Four Gospels : their Diversity and Harmony. 

FcapSvo., 28. 

The Position of the Laity in the Church. 

Third and enlarged edition. 8d. 



WmiAH HUNT A3Sn) COMPANY. 
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The Home of Bethany. 

or, Christ Revealed as the Teacher and Comforter of His people. 
Second Edition. Limp cloth, Is. Xbctra doth, g:ilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Little Foxes, 

and How to Catch them. Third Edition. Extra doth. Is. 6d. 

Welcome Home ! 

or. Plain Teachings from the Btcaj of the Prodigal. Second 
Edition. 126 pp., fancy doth, 6d. ; extra doth, 8d. 

Zionward. 

Hdp on the Way to the Better Land. Uniform with "Not 
Tour Own." Extra doth, Is. 6d. 

The Wrong Train ; 

or. Common Mistakes in Beligion. A Series of Short Beadings, 
in very large type. Fourth Edition. Fcap 8vo, doth boards, 
Is. 6d; printed cover, Is. 
Also, as a series of laige Tracts, for distribution, in packets, 8d. 

OakUogues of the Sev. G. EVEBABiyS Smail Books and Tracts on 

application to (Ae JMblishers* 

BY THE REV.' GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., 

Vicar o/ St. Augustint^s, Sighbttry 2few JPark, London. 

Words Spoken to my Friends, 

Sermons preadied at St. Augustine's, Highbury New Park, Lon- 
don, by the Bev. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Twin Brothers, 

and other Addresses to Children. Uniform with "The Lost 
Sheep Found." Square 18mo. 8s. 

The Lost Sheep Found, 

And other Sermons. (Fourteen.) Preached to the Children of 
St. Augustine's Church, Highbury, London. Second edition. 
Square 18mo. ds. 

Pulpit Recollections. 

Being Sermons preached during a Six Years* Ministry at Chdten- 
hac? and Highbury New Park. Bevised and adapted for general 
reading. One Vol., post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Lectures on Home Subjects. 

Addressed especially to the Working GasseB. Foap Svo. Ss. 6d. 



